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For the Companion. 


A WILD RIDE. 


I happened to take up an old newspaper, the 
other day, in which was an account of the mis- 
adventure of the great balloon, on its runaway 
voyage in 1868. The details of this peculiarly 
Frenchy exploit called up what I may perhaps 
term its backwoods counterpart, that happened 
afew years since. 

Incompany with a gentleman from Bangor, I 
was On my way from the head of Lake Che- 
suncook, to Greenville, at the head of Moosehead 
Lake, by what is known as the winter road, a 
trail only used for teams after snow has fallen. 

Leaving Morris’ tavern, we were following the 
trail on foot, with the expectation of spending 
the evening and night at “Woods’,” some fifteen 
miles below. 

It was late in the season—the last of Novem- 
ber. The weather was bitterly cold, the sky 
leaden and threatening snow. The white-flecked 
emberiza nivalis (snow bunting) in snowy flocks, 
with their faint, desolate note, flitted and chirped 
before us, telling of winter that must soon fol- 
low. By noon, the snow began te fall. Lake, 
mountain and forest raised a dreary moan, as 
the north-east wind, sweeping down from the 
bleak Katahdin roeks, bore on the storm. 

Greater landscape dreariness can scarcely be 
imagined than that presented by the whole face 
ofthe country about us. The leaves lay bedded, 
brown, and dank by the autumnal rains; while, 

through the bare, cold branches of the forest, | 

which closed on on both sides of the trail, the 
fine, icy snow came sifting down, and rattled 
inclemently on the dead leaves. 

About three o’clock we cressed Ragged Stream, 
and an hour later sighted Woods’ tavern-shanty. 
But alas for our visions of warmth and supper! 
An inhospitable shingle nailed to the door an- 
nounced, in pitiless red chalk, that, in conse- 
quence of Woods’ absence, the tavern would 
remain closed “‘tillday after to-morrow.” Being 
without date, the information was liable to mis- 
construction; but the barred door was conclu- 
sive. We went on to the barn, only to find it 
padlocked. My companion was shivering in the 
blast. 

“No help for it!” exclaimed he. 
go on to Ford’s.” 

Ford’s tavern was about sixteen miles below. 
A regher dismal prospect, with night at*hand, 
and the storm increasing about us. 

We had gene two miles, perhaps, tramping on 
in silence, the snow creaking and cracking under 
our feet, when my companion, Smart, suddenly 
stopped. 

“Do you smell smoke?” demanded he. 

It seemed to me thatI did. Going on a few 
tods, another very distinct whiff of smoke, ap- 
parently from burning pine knots, reached us. 

“There’s either a camp ora house not far off,” 
declared Smart. “It is to the windward, too; 
somewhere to the left of us.” 

On examining the bushes at the side of the 
road for a few rods, we discovered what, by day- 
light, would have seemed a branch-trail, leading 
off into the mixed growth. The odor of smoke 
became still more distinct as we followed this 
trail in from the road; and at a distance of a 
hundred yards, we came abruptly in front of a 
dark, mound-like structure, built under the 
shelter of a clump of large pines. 

“Wigwam! I believe my soul it’s a wigwam!”’ 
muttered Smart. 

“Then we better turn back,” I said, as a vision 
of pappooses, fleas and filthy smoke-stench rose 
in imagination. 

“Let’s see what is here, at any rate,’ said 
Smart; and, raising the stock of his gun, he 
knocked at what seemed a door. It was three 
Touch boards cleated together. 

The howl of a hound responded, followed by 
indistinct human sounds. 

“Halloo!” shouted Smart, pulling aside the 
door, which disclosed a shaggy curtain of black 


“We must 
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The dog bayed, and a gruff voice bade him 
“Git out!” 

Then the bear skin was pulled aside, and a 
rough, grizzled head, with a goblin eye, looked 
woltishly out. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” was 
demanded, shortly, and in plain English. 

Smart explained briefly. The head eyed usa 
moment. I expected nothing less than a per- 
emptory order to leave the place. But the bear 
skin was lifted. 

“Come in,” said the head, gruffly. 

We edged jn. Inside the hut was complete 
blackness; but I felt a big, cold nose thrust into 
my hand, and heard a great snuffing up and 
down my legs. There was a scrapirg sound, as 
of a poker, and the glow of coals began to light 
up the room, showing a strange-looking man, 
clad in deer skins, bending over the fire, and a 
big hound standing between us and his master. 

Splinters were thrown on thecoals. The blaze 
showed the log sides and pole roof of a shanty 
of the most primitive design. It was hung 
round with snow-shoes, moose- antlers, bear 
skins and white-ash basket - stuff. Several 
squared sections of logs served as chairs. We 
ventured to take possession of two of them. 
The old chap stared at us a while in more than 
Indian silence. 

‘Had any supper?” he at length growled. 

We stated our case; whereupon he brought us 
some cold meat—the flesh of a caribou, I thought 
—on apiece of rough board. It looked as if it 
had been cut up with an axe, and had very much 
the appearance of soap-grease. We acccpted his 
hospitality, however, and, holding the board be- 
tween us, proceeded to eat the meat. It tasted 
much better than it looked. 

After we had eaten it, we went to the door, 
and took a few mouthfuls of snow, by way of 
drink. While this was going on, our entertainer 
sat tossing splinters on the fire, to keep up the 
blaze. This was clearly for our benefit, for, as 
soon as we had finished eating, he carefully 
raked up the fire, and then lay down on a rick 
of hemlock, which extended along the back side 
of the wigwam. 

Not a word was said. Our host seemed a veri- 
table graduate of the Academy of Silence. Smart 
and I lay back upon the hemlock. I really wanted 
to talk, or at least whisper, but could not bring 
myself to break the stillness. And so we went 
te sleep. 

A scraping of the poker on the stones of the 
hearth awoke me. Our friend of the deer skins 
was evidently near by, kindling his fire. It was 
still very dark. I wondered whether it was 
morning, or whether the strange old fellow was 
about to enter on some nocturnal orgies. 





bear skin within. “Hulloo! Hulloo!” 


RIDE. 


the entrance to pull back the bear skin, and push 
aside the door. Instantly, the full light of day 
streamed in. The wigwam was windowless. 

Smart arose, blinking in the sudden light. I 
went to the door. The snow lay to the depth of 
several inches; but the storm had abated some- 
what, and the wind had lulled. I was looking 
out, and thinking of the long tramp befere us, 
when Smart touched my arm. 

Looking round, I saw the old man standing 
near by with another board of meat. Winking 
hard to keep sober, we received the ration. 
Though of rather forbidding appearance, it was 
substantial food, and not to be refused at the 
opening of a long tramp. While we were eat- 
ing, the strange old fellow took down a leg of 
roast venison from the wall, and, with a butcher- 
knife that had been thrust into the log beside it, 
slashed off several slices. With this he fed the 
dog; and while doing it I saw him throw a sin- 
gle piece into his own mouth. This he swal- 
lowed almost as quickly as the hound could 
have done, and it was all the breakfast I saw 
him take. 

To have thanked him for either the meat or 
the lodging would have been so clearly uncalled- 
for and out of place that we did not venture to 
do it. 

After finishing our breakfast, we set down the 
board, and prepared to leave the hut. 

“Hold on!” our entertainer exclaimed, in a 
voice that, considering the previous silence, 
seemed rather startling,— 

We faced about with a movement very much 
like a jump. 

“You can ride. 
he. 
“Ride!” we both exclaimed. 

“Yes,” grimly; “if you’ll hold on, and help 
tackle.” 

We told him that we would try to do both, 
and should also be very thankful for the favor. 
Thereupon he drew over his head and ears a 
sort of fur cowl, of black skin, and went out. 
We followed. He led the way back among the 
pines for ten or a dozen rods. Suddenly, Smart 
caught my arm. 

“Look there! A moose, as I’m a sinner!” 

A few yards away, stood a large, full-grown 
moese, near the trunk of a birch. We both 
stopped in amazement, regretting that our guns 
were back in the shanty. But to eur still great- 
er astonishment the old man walked directly up 
to the animal. 

“‘Whea, Tike!’”’ he shouted, as the huge crea- 
ture reared and struck at him with its fore feet. 

“Tied!” exclaimed Smart. 

I now saw that a great thong of raw hide ran 
from the animal’s neck to a tree trunk. 


I’m going your way,” said 


ter, as the beast continued to strike ponderously, , 
and gnash its yellow-white tushes. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” 

But Tike was ugly, and wouldn’t whoa. His 
nostrils quivered, and his eyes glared with fierce 
rage. 

“Al!” growled the old man, “forgot yester- 
day so soon, have ye? I'll tame ye!” 

Saying this, he seized a heavy pole of green 
black ash, that stood against a tree, and began 
beating the creature with might and main. It 
was a strange and a savage sight. Smart did 
not think best to interfere, and I could but look 
on in wonder, and at a distance. 

The great animal reared, and plunged, and 
snorted, uttering each moment most hideous 
whines and brayings. The man—if man ho 
could be called—darted from side to side, strik- 
ing him furiously with the pole. 

At length, the brute leaned sullenly against 
the tree, like a contrary mule, neither stirring 
nor whining. His master then began to prod 
him, and bore the end of the pole between his 
ribs, till, unable to hold out longer, the con- 
quered beast whined out his submission. 
“There!”’ exclaimed our host, throwing down 
thepole. “He’sginin. Now we'll tackle him.” 
He then went to a tree a few rods away, 
and turned down a large sled, which had stood 
against it. 

We had already surmised that the moose and 
sled were to furnish the combination out of 
which we were to get our ride, and made haste 
to assist in dragging the sled along toward the 
moose. The man then took from a limb a num- 
ber of thick, strong thongs of green hide. These 
he threw upon the sled, and quite fearlessly, we 
thought, untied the moose’s halter, and backed 
the huge creature up to the forward end of the 
sled. 
“Now hold the halter,” said he. 

Smart and I approached, and cautiously held 
the thong that was around his neck. 

The old fellow then turned over the broad 
thills, and slipped en his skin harness. This 
done, he took the pole, and brandishing it ina 
fierce manner before the moose’s eyes, told him, 
repeatedly, to— 

“See that!” and, “See there, you, Tike!” 

After this prophetic castigation, several longer 
thongs were tied into holes in the moose’s horns, 
to be used for reins, and he was driven along to 
the door of the shanty. The man then seated 
himself on the front part, with his feet braeed, 
and the reins drawn tight. We got on behind 
him with our guns. 

“Hold hard,” said he. 

We clutched at the bars, but not a moment 
too soon, for at that instant, our singular driver 
gave the moose a sweeping blow with a long 
birch sapling, which stood in ene of the stake- 
holes like a whip in its socket. 

With a bound and a jerk, which came near 
taking every thing from the sled, the moose 
sprang away. 

One who has never seen a moose run can get 
no idea of the tremendous “yanks” with which 
we were carried along. We held tothe sled fran- 
tically, for dear life. The “cradleknolls,” along 
the roadway, had never been levelled; old logs 
and stones abounded. 

Over such a track we were borne (I understate 
it, I honestly believe,) at the rate of a mile in 
two minutes. Sometimes the sled was two feet 
from the ground, sometimes four, and several 
times on a level with the moose’s back, who was 
clearing ten yards at a plunge. 

The animal ran with the enormous awkward- 
ness of its species, taking fifteen and twenty 
feet at each unwieldy bound, and discharging 
volleys of “snow-balls” from its hoofs at every 
leap. Had the snow been damp, we should have 
been literally pelted from the sled. As it was, 
the snow was thrown up in clots which, dissolv- 
ing in the wind, sifted down upon us in showers. 
Besides this, the hoofs of the moose went through 
to the ground at every step, and cast up dead 











This question was soon settled by his going to 


“Whoa! Whoa, Tike!’” exclaimed the mas- 
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neously; so that, mingled with the snow, a whirl- 
wind of dry leaves flew over us, while small 
stones and frozen chunks of carth went past our 
heads in a frightful hail. 

The track behind was gouged up, from knoll 
to knoll, in a series of short ruts, and all the 
snowy wayside was strewn with leaves, yellow 
punk and dirt. If lightning had taken a notion 
to make a journey along the trail, it might have 
made a similar track. That any team of human 
harnessing ever left any thing resembling it, I 
greatly doubt. 

Amid these terrific bumps, and leaps, and 
shoots on one runner, our venerable teamster, 
his furs clotted with snow and dead grass, sat 
with his feet braced against the “roll’’ of the 
sled, and the lines drawn so tightly that his 
shaggy body scarcely touched the bar on which he 
made pretence of sitting. His whole weight was 
thrown upon the lines to draw down the moose’s 
antlers from their upright attitude, thus raising 
the creature’s nose horizontally with their base. 

I remember catching glimpses of its large, 
bulging, glassy eyes over the black shag of its 
head, as we were now and then, dashed up toa 
level with its rump. Every moment I expected 
the moose would leave the road, and strike off 
into the forest. It seemed as if the strength of 
the driver could not hinder him from doing so, 
should he attempt it. 

The moose kept the road, however, and in an 
incredibly short time, I saw Ford’s shanty on 
the rising ground ahead. We had come over 
twelve or thirteen miles in less than thirty min- 
utes, I am confident. 

About a hundred rods from the tavern, the old 
man, by dint of hard pulling and sawing of the 
reins, brought the creature to a stand-still, in 
front of a high, overturned root, beside the road, 
and, somewhat to our astonishment, for we sup- 
posed he was going to Ford’s, he began to turn 
the moose about. 

“Going back?” exclaimed Smart. 

“Yes. I don’t go near them taverns.” 

“That’s a spirited beast of yours,’”’ I ventured 
to say. 

“He does for me,’ 
grim smile. 

“Tow did you catch him?” Smart asked. 

“Mired him in the bog, back of my place—then 
starved him down.”’ 

Smart took out a two dollar bill. 

“T shall be glad to have you take this for our 
ride.” 

The old man leoked steadily at him a moment 
with his goblin cye, then gave the moose anoth- 
ercut from the birch sapling. With a bound 
and a flurry of snow they were gone. 

“Pretty well matched, aren’t they?” laughed 
Smart, turning, and repocketing the bill, as we 
walked on to Ford’s. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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replied the man, with a 
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For the Companion. 
UNCLE BARTHOLOMEW’S LEGACY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It is pleasant to have money for the comforts 
it will procure, and the good one can do with it; 
but I must say that to make it into a golden calf 
and bow down and worship it, as some people 
do, is contrary to religion and common sense. 
There are a great many things in the world be- 
si.les moncy, and better things, too. 

When the news came that the Western land 
which Uncle Bartholomew left me, had sudden- 
ly risen in value, so that instead of merely in- 
creasing my taxes, it would eventually yield me 
a handsome income, I made some strange dis- 
coveries. I had hitherto lived in a quiet way, 
and although [ was unfriendly with none, had 
few visiting acquaintances, and still fewer inti- 
mate friends; but now congratulations poured 
in from all quarters. People came to sce me 
whose names I scarcely knew, but every one 
professing to have entertained a profound ad- 
miration for me all their lives. Even my most 
private affairs, my dress, my mode of living, now 
became matters of public interest. 

“T suppose you will build,” said one. 

“Build? Why, no, I hadn’t thought of it. 
This is a comfortable house, and as I’ve always 
kept it in repair, it’s as good now as ever it 
was,” 

“Yes—to be sure—certainly; but then it isn’t 
very modern, you know.” 

“T’m not very modern myself,” said I. 

This remark called forth a compliment upon 
my youth and beauty, which would have made 
me feel quite shamefaced, only that I was get- 
ting used to that kind of thing. Every body 
flattered me now-a-days. Sometimes I looked in 
the glass, to see if I’ been mistaken about my 
looks, but the same plain, solid countenance re- 
turned my gaze to which I had been so long ac- 
customed. I was unable to perceive that the rise 
in Western land had changed it in the least. 

Idid not think it necessary to build a new 





house, for I lived in the one my father had built 
and where I was born, and no other place could 
ever seem to me so much like home. There was 
an elm tree in front, which drooped down over 
the roof, and there the golden robins had made 
their nest year after year. Ihad a foolish thought 
that they would miss me if I should go away. 
But though I stuck to the old place, I did not 
deny myself the Inxury of new furniture and 
modern conveniences, preserving at the same 
time as much as I could of the old home look. 

I had never in my life cared much for the oth- 
ersex. Not that I have any thing against them, 
either; they are as God mide :},:m, and good in 
their way, I’ve no doubt. But I was never over 
fond of their society, nor, to tell the truth, were 
they of mine. But within eighteen months after 
the news reached the village that I had become 
rich, two bachelors and three widowers offered 
themselves to me. 

There was Elder Spear. We'd always lived 
neighbors, and been friendly to one another, but 
he never called at our house except on business, 
and as he had no womankind at his, I never 
called there atall. So, when he came to see me, 
one day, I thought he was round collecting for 
foreign missions, it being about the time of year 
for that. 

“Well, elder,” said I, “I suppose you expect 
me to make my subscription double this year. 
We ought to give as the Lord has prospered us;”’ 
and I held out my hand for the book and pencil. 

“T didn’t call on business, to-day, Miss Rains- 
ford,” said he; “at least not on that business.” 
So, after hesitating and meandering about for 
a while, he made me a proposal of marriage. 

I knew well enough he was offering himself to 
my Western land, and not to me, and I just 
looked in his face and said,— 

“Elder Spear, do you love me? If you do, 
you’ve been a long time finding it out.” 

You never saw a man so nonplussed in your 
life. He tried to stammer out something about 
“life-long friendship” and ‘‘esteem,” but I cut 
him short. 

“Elder Spear,” said I, “I must say I’m disap- 
pointed. I did think better of you. I’d willing- 
ly have given you half my possessions—yes, and 
the other half, too, if misfortune had over- 
taken you, and you’d been in want of it. But 
to come here and try to get it into your hands 
on false pretences—for that’s what it amounts 
to—is not what I call honorable nor high-mind- 
ed.” 


He looked down on the floor and twirled his 
hat. 


“‘We’re both alone in the world,” said he. 

“I’m no more alone than I have been for the 
last ten years; and you haven’t met with any 
recent bereavement, have you?” 

“No,” said he, with a kind of half smile. 

“I thought not,” said I. “However, if you 
want to marry and settledown—and I think my- 
self it would be becoming to your years and po- 
sition—I wish you joy, only don’t go and make 
a mock of one of God’s holy sacraments.” 

I believe at that moment the elder would have 
been glad if a trap-door had opened and let him 
down into the cellar; but he managed to sidle 
out of the room and out of the house without 
looking up, and then I saw him darting round 
the corner of the street at such a pace that his 
coat-tails stood straight out behind him. 

Among other discoveries which I made about 
this time, was that of hosts of relations whom I 
had never heard of before, mostly cousins of the 
third or fourth degree, all of whom found me so 
necessary to their happiness, that I wondered 
how they had endured life without me so long. 
They overwhelmed me with invitations to their 
homes, and were all so eager to pass a few weeks 
at “my delightful country retreat,” that I began 
seriously to contemplate enlarging my house. 

It was the second summer after I came into 
my fortune, that Cousin Jane made me a visit. 
At least, we called ourselves cousins, and she 
could explain the relationship clearly, but I got 
rather entangled among “‘my great-grandfather 
Sharp and your great-grandfather Elkins, you 
know,” and concluded to refer the matter to our 
mutual descent from Adam and Eve. 

Jane was accompanied by four children, three 
of her own and an orphan niece of her husband, 
whose name was Dolly Ordway. Jane said they 
only kept her from compassion, for she was a 
very bad child, and warned me that 1 must keep 
an eye upon her, for she would both take what 
did not belong to her, and tell falsehoods. And 
indeed she did seem an odd little thing, keeping 
very much by herself, and manifesting no affec- 
tion for any one. But although 1 watched her 
closely, I never knew her take so much as a bit 
of fruit from the garden, without permission, 
while Jane’s own daughter, Eunice, had her 
pockets and apron full all the time, and was oft- 
en found rummaging among my cupboards and 
bureau drawers. I never detected Dolly in any 





tntruthfulness, either, but I once heard her 
speak the truth when it seemed to me that it re- 
quired some moral courage to do so. 

Cousin Jane had been dressing my hair in 
some fashionable style, which made my head 
look twice its natural size; and when she had 
finished she mounted it with a very fanciful 
head-dress trimmed with pea-green. I could 
hardly heip laughing when I looked in the glass, 
to see what a fright it made me; but both Jane 
and Eunice declared they had never seen me 
wear any thing so becoming, and that it made 
me look ten years younger. 

“And what do you think?” I asked, turning 
to Dolly. 

“I don’t like it,” said she. 

“Don’t like what, simpleton?” asked Jane, 
angrily; ‘the style of hair or the head-dress ?” 

“Neither,” said the child. 

“And why don’t you like it?” I asked, serious- 
ly; “doesn’t it make me look young and bloom- 
ing?” 

“IT don’t think so. The pea-green makes you 
look dark and sallow, and the hair, I can’t tell 
why I don’t like it; but I don’t.” 

“Don’t you know that you are very rude, 
Dolly ?” said Cousin Jane; “but the idea of ask- 
ing such a ninny her opinion.” 

“I may be rude, Aunt Jane, but I’m not de- 
ceitful,” answered Dolly, sturdily. “I heard 
you say the head-dress was a ridiculous looking 
thing, and made you”-—— 

“Hush! Leave the room this minute,” said 
Jane, giving the child a push; but Dolly turned 
at the door and continued what she was saying: 
“and made you look like a corpse, but you’d 
give it to Miss Rainsford, and she’d never know 
the difference.” So, -+having discharged her lit- 
tle pop-gun, Dolly went out, as she was bid. 

“Of course you don’t believe a word of this,” 
said Cousin Jane. “I told youin the first place, 
Dolly couldn’t be depended upon.” 

I began to think it was difficult to tell who 
was to be depended upon, but I took off the of- 
fending article, and rolled up my hair in the old 
fashion. 

After this Cousin Jane kept Dolly out of sight 
as much as possible, not even allowing her to 
sit at table with the family, if she could find any 
decent pretext for keeping her away, such as 
taking care of little Frank, or the like. When I 
did sce her, I tried to make friends with her, but 
she was either reserved or sullen, I could not tell 
which, and I felt little better acquainted -with 
her than the day she came. 

At last something happened which threw new 
light upon the character of my visitors. We 
sent the children to the post-office, and by-and- 
by they came home with a letter for me. I 
opened it. It was brief, but plain. My Western 
land was worthless, and worse than worthless, 
for a new site had been selected for the pro- 
posed city, leaving my lot miles outside, instead 
of in the centre, according to the first plan. 
It was a heavy blow, but I handed the letter to 
Jane in silence. 

“Well, this is a world of change, and I always 
felt that this Western property was particularly 
uncertain,” said she. ‘I’ve been afraid all along 
that you were living a little too fast, Cousin 
Rainsford. May be you remember I’ve said so 
more than once.” 

She certainly never had said so to me, but on 
the contrary had urged me to many extravagan- 
ces which I never had thought of. However, I 
made little reply to her, and she soon went to 
her room, as [ afterwards learned, to pack her 
trunks, and left me to bear my sorrow alone. 

Ihad been sitting, perhaps an hour, thinking 
of my loss, and the consequences it would in- 
volve, when I heard a slight movement, and 
turning my head, saw Dolly sitting on a crick- 
et, her large, dark eyes fixed on my face. 

“You here, child?” said I. 

“I’m so sorry,” said she, coming to me and 
putting her arms around my neck. 

It was the first demonstration of the kind I 
had ever scen in her, and I was greatly sur- 
prised. 

“What makes you sorry, Dolly?” 

“Because I love you. You've been so good to 
me. No one else was ever so good to me.” 

“Poor child,” I said, folding her in my arms, 
and feeling how uttcrly I had misunderstood her. 

“I wish you would let me stay with you al- 
ways, aud be your little girl,”’ she continued. 

“But Dolly, I may be very poor. I cannot tell 
yet; but I may even be obliged to part with the 
old homestead, to pay my debts. I may have to 
earn my daily bread.” 

“Can’t I do something, too? I am growing 
bigger every day.” 

“Tl talk with your aunt about it,” I said, not 
daring to make any further promise. 

Cousin Jane went home the next day, and I 
rather think she forgot all about our genealogi- 
cal tree and the two great-grandfathers, for she 


neither invited me to visit her, nor expresseg 
any wish to come again to my “delightfui coun. 
try retreat.” 

My affairs turned out to be not so bad as] 
feared, so I kept the homestead, and in the 
course of a few years my Western land began 
again to rise in value, on account of its contigu- 
ity to the new city. 

Cousin Jane consented to give up Dolly, after 
making some little ado about it; and so did her 
husband, who, I could not help seeing, was glad 
of the arrangement on the child’s account. . 
And a sweeter, brighter, sunnier child than she 
proved, when her character had a chance to de. 
velop itself freely, there could not be. 

My experience with fortune’s favors and ca- 
prices brought me no better gift than the true 
heart of my little Dolly. 


+o —____ 


For the Companion. 
SAVED. 


Harry, in his new velvet suit, was walking home 
from the square, holding his little sister Jenny by 
the hand. They passed by the lots where the boys 
usually played foot-ball, but which were now filled 
with great white tents. Painted over the entrance, 
and on the red wagons, that were standing all about, 
were the words “‘Ainslie’s Great Menagerie and 
Circus.” 

There was a little boy, very ragged and somewhat 
dirty, sitting on the shafts of one of the wagons, 
Harry pulled Jenny away as her white dress brushed 
the boy’s foot. 

“Take care! You've soiled your dress. You 
shouldn’t go so near such dirty fellows. Besides, 
they’re vulgar, and wicked, any way.” 

Why Harry should positively assert that dirty 
rags and wickedness are connected, I don’t know. 
They are frequently, no doubt. The association 
seems natural enough. But they are not necessarily 
connected, and that fact I wish to show. 

“OQ Harry! look there!’”’ cried Jenny, as a man 
dressed in a purple tunic glistening with spangles, 
thrust his head out of the tent. “‘O Harry, stop!” 

But Harry jerked her along. ‘No, I’ll not stop! 
It’s a circus man, and such men are always tipplers, 
and never respectable, and I wouldn’t be seen notic- 
ing one of them.” 

They went down the street in the pleasant sunlight, 
home. Soon after they came in, their father had 
prayers. Jenny, who was a thoughtful little thing, 
could not forget the ragged boy. She wondered if 
ahybody had ever tried to bring him to Sunday 
school or to God. 

Now Joe (that was the ragged boy’s name) had 
heard all that Harry said. He grew furiously angry 
for a moment, felt his blood boil, and clenched his 
weak little hands. But what was the use? Hewas , 
lame in both feet. The best he could do was to drag 
himself about from corner to corner. Anybody 
mig". insult Joe; he could not strike back. Though, 
to be just to Harry, I don’t think he would have 
spoken in that way if he had seen Joe’s poor stumps 
of feet. 

The circus man watched him, with a queer twinkle 
in his eyes. ‘“Hillo, young one! How do you like 
being called wicked, hey?” 

“If I was as big as himself, he’d not have said it,” 
said Joe, beginning to sob. 

“Tut, tut!” The spangled man began to look 
grave. “The little fellow didn’t mean any harm. 
He thinks we’re bad; and most of us are, that’s a 
fact; but never mind. Seen any thing of the drum- 
mer?” 

“No, sir.” 

The man turned in to the tent, and then stopped. 
He remembered that he had seen this poor little 
chap sitting about at the outside of the tent of the 
menagerie ever since they came, watching the cake- 
stalls, the cages in which the animals had been, and 
trying to get a glimpse of the wonderful inside when 
the flap was pushed aside, and the people went in 
and out, with a hungry, eager face, very pitiful to 
see. He turned back again. 

“Hillo, boy! what’s your name, now?” 

“Joe,”"—eagerly; for the honor and glory of actu- 
ally talking to this gorgeous creature, in all his pur- 
ple silk and glitter, was almost more than Joe could 
bear. 

“Joe, hey? And where do you live, Joe?” 

“Don’t live nowhere, sir. Since mother died, I 
just sleeps around, under the market stalls. generally. 
I sells papers, sir,”’ volunteering a little further infor 
mation, as his listener (a prince at least, he thought,) 
sat down on the shaft, and looked at him attentively. 

“Sell many ?”’ 

“No, sir. You see I can’t peg about very fast.” 

“No. You can’t peg about, I see,”—very gently. 
“Well, and then?” 

“Well, I gets pretty much all I wants. The boys 
goes shares lots of times when I'm short. The boys 
are awful good, sometimes, sir.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it. But the boys can’t keep you 
all the time?” 

“No. There’s Mrs. Claney, she always gives me& 
meal’s victuals when I’m down near her. And Mrs. 
Strop, what has the eating stand at the corner. She 
says, ‘You come to me, Joe, when you're hard up.’ 
They’re very good ladies to me, sir.” 

“Yes I understand.” The man looked down at 
the pale, wizened little face, and the misshapen fig- 
ure in its queer, big overcoat, which had once be- 
longed toa man. He had a kind heart, and he gave 
a great sigh, and choked it in his big, paunchy breast 
somewhere. ‘Hollo, Joe!” said he; did you ever see 





the circus?” 
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“No, sir,”"—breathlessly. 
pictures outside, and lookin’ under the cracks at 
night, you can see the herses’ feet, and hear the mu- 
sic. I know all the gentlemen on the bills. There’s 
the great Romanoff Brothers and—and—you know | 
them all, sir, I suppose?” 


“Well, yes. In fact, Joe, Iam Signor What-you- | The door was made to fall by the touch of a spring. | them, at his own desire, Charley. 


may-call-’im. But you can call me Mr. Tom for short. | 
People will do it. Now come along with me.” | 

“Where, sir?” trembling with excitement, for Mr. | 
Tom had put aside the flap-door. ‘Not in there?” | 

“Yes. Where else? All right, Zack,” to the 
ticket-taker; and in a moment Joe found himself in 
one of the best seats, with all the gay audience about 
him, tier on tier, and before him, like fairy land, the 
glitter of a hundred lights, the music pealing, the 
peautiful horses and their dazzling riders. 

It was night when the wonders were over, and 
Joe, his poor little heart beating fiercely, began to 
creep down the high seats. Down in the ring he | 
saw Mr. Tom, and crept up to him, touching his silk 
tights until he looked down. 

“Hollo! again. It’s Joe.” 

“J just wanted to say good-night, and to tell youl 
never was so happy before.” 

“You weren’t, eh? Poor little Joe! 
you going to sleep, now?” 

“Q, somewheres. I’ll make out.” 

Mr.Tom paused a moment. Look here,now. I’ve 
got a roost big enough for a dozen in that tent. But 
I like a clean skin and clean clothes. You'll finda 
tub yonder. If you choose to take a bath, you can 
come and keep house with me, awhile, Joe.” 

The men in the menagerie laughed a little, at first, 
at Mr. Tom’s queer fancy for the boy. He kept him 
with him for a day or two, and then actually seemed 
to adopt him, bought him a decent suit of clothes, 
and took him, not only to sleep in his tent, but made 
acompanion of him. 

They cooked their little messes together, took 
walks, and famous rides in the cars. Mr. Tom’s busi- 
ness was to attend to the great Nubian lion and lion- 
ess, and to go into their cage, whip in hand, twice 
during the day’s performance; and Joe never left the 
front of the cage while his friend was there, nor took 
his frightened, watchful eyes from him. The people 
used to notice it. 

“See how that little fellow watches the great lion- 
tamer, Signor Thomassi,’”’ they would say, “as if he 
were taking care of liim. Is he kis son?’”’ 

The men in the circus grew very fond of Joe. He 
was so affectionate and grateful, they said, poor little 
fellow, for any trifling kindness; and then, it touched 
them to see what a friend he was to Mr. Tom. “Joe 
has a big man’s heart in his little body,” they all said. 

So, when the circus moved, and Mr. Tom said to 
the manager, ‘I'd like to take this little chap with 
me, if you’ve no objection,” he nodded a good-hu- 
mored assent. As for Joe himself, I suppose there 
never was a happier boy. 

“But why should Mr. Tom care for me?” Joe 
asked himself, every day and hour. Mr. Tom was 
not only Signor Thomassi to him, a very king in his 
purpleand gold, and mastery over the lions, but in 
his estimation he was the best of men, the gentlest 
and kindest. ‘‘Why should he take me out of the 

gutter, and treat me like his own son?” 

The people in the circus said that Mr. Tom had 
once had a wife, and a boy the age of Joe; but mother 
and child both were dead. But that did not make 
his kindness less marvellous to the boy. 

“But I can do nothing for you,” he used to say, 
every day. This vexed and troubled him more than 
Mr. Tom could guess. He followed him about, try- 
ing to help him clean or feed the animals, though in 
mortal terror, for he never could grow used to them, 
or less afraid. 

But Joe was so feeble he could do nothing. “I’ve 
no more strength than a poor little mouse,’’ he used 
tosay. ‘There’s nothing I can do for you.” 

One night, the menagerie stopped outside of a 
small village in Tennessee. They reached the camp- 
ing ground about midnight, and pitched the tents. 
The men slept anywhere they could, not thinking it 
— while to open their mattresses for so short a 


Where are 


Tso happened that Mr. Tom was left in charge of 
the menagerie alone that night, the other men mount- 
ing guard over the circus properties. The large tent 
was prepared for the next day’s performance, the 
cages containing the animals ranged around, and the 
fronts taken off, leaving the iron bars exposed. Mr. 
Tom spread his blanket down on the sawdust. 

“Come, Joe,” he called, stretching himself out; 
and in a moment was snoring. . 

But Joe, feeling chilly, hobbled off ‘to the wagons 
for another blanket. One or two lamps gave a 
dull light through the great tent as he came back. 
It was a wide, dim dome overhead; around him in 
the cages he could see the dusky, horrible shapes of 
the wild beasts, pacing stealthily to and fro, wakened 
by his steps, their fierce eyes glaring at him with 
deathly lights in the darkness. 

Joe’s heart beat so fast that it sickened him. The 
truth was, he was a very chicken-hearted little fellow. 

Suddenly, he stopped. Mr. Tom had thrown him- 
self down in front of the cage in which his great ex- 
hibition was given every day, of going into the den 
oflions. Itwasa long cage, made in compartments, 
the division in which the exhibition took place sep- 
arated from that containing the lions by a sliding 
door, which was shut at night, and opened by day. 

To-night, by some carelessness, it had been pushed 
aside, The outer door of the exhibition compart- 
ment also was open. There was nothing, then, be- 
tween the Nubian lior and lioness and their sleeping 
keeper but the length of the open cage. . 

When Joe saw this, he stood still. Fora moment, 
he felt as if he was growing blind, and his knees 
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dragged himself slowly up, and began ping to 








the open door, his gloomy, treacherous eyes fixed on 
the sleeping man. 
Thoughts came vivid and quick as lightning to Joe. | 


In another minute the lion would be upon his victim. 


If he could reach it! To do that, he must face the 
lion with nothing between them. 

Nothing! The great beast had risen in all the might 
of his terrible strength and majesty, and straight 
toward him hobbled poor little lame Joe. 

Afraid? The fear on him was like death. He was 
quite sure that he could not touch the spring in time. 
The lion would clutch him as soon as he came before 
his glaring eyes, set now on the keeper. 

But Joe hobbled on. He had a dreary feeling that 
he would make but a little mouthful for the lion. 

“But it will take time. It will give Mr. Tom a 
chance.”’ 

All this passed in an instant. The lion creeping 
stealthily along the cage, Joe, as yet unseen, com- 
ing up to the open door on the other side, Mr. Tom 
quietly asleep on the ground, the lamp-light full on 
his face. 

The lion raised himself on his fore-paws, shook his 
shaggy mane. Joe wasabreast of the cage. Thenext 
step would place him before the open door. He gave 
one wild glance around the sawdusted ring, the place 
that had been so full of kindness and consideration 
to him—down at Mr. Tom. 

“I can do something for him at last!” 

The lion, with a smothered growl, sprang forward, 
and poor Joe, without a word, leaped up in front of 
him, and caught at the spring. 

There was a sharp click, a fall, and Mr. Tom start- 
ed up, wakened by the terrific baffled roar of the 
lion, and saw him upright, clutching the bars of his 
closed cage, and shaking them like reeds, while on 
the ground lay poor Joe, white and still. 

“I did something for you at last,’ were the first 
words he said when he opened his eyes and saw his 
friend’s face over him, and, in a few minutes after, all | 
the other men standing anxiously round. 

There is a pleasant little truck farm in New Jersey, 
where Mr. Tom lives with Joe, and will be glad to 
tell you this story any day. 

“TI quit the wandering life soon after that,” he says. 
“Fresh air and country living agree with this little 
chap better, and cabbages are pleasanter and safer 
companions than lions, and circus-riders, and the men 
about the menagerie. But for me, I have found 
friends all over the world, and,’ added he, taking off 
his hat, reverently, “I think I have found a Friend 
above, who is better than all.” 

So you see, while circus-riders and ragged boys may 
generally be coarse and vulgar, and perhaps some- 
times wicked, yet it is possible that, under all the 
rags and vulgarity, there may be a kind heart, anda 
desire for a better life. It isn’t for you to make asso- 
ciates of them to find this out, but it is for you, and 
forall persons, not to be harshly uncharitable in your 
judgment of others. 

ee nana ee 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE MARY 
ANN. 
In Four Parts.—Part IV. 

When the crew and the convicts concluded to take 
passage for Honolulu, the boy Charley was left be- 
hind. He had sufficiently recovered from the ef- 
fects of his ill treatment and of his suffering in the 
boat, and messengers had been sent for him; but the 
convicts became impatient to get away, and finally 
decided to sail without him. 

The captain concluded he better go with the rest. 
If he could get a quick sailer at Honolulu, he might 
still reach California before the Mary Ann—would 
be able to give notice to the authorities, and to be 
prepared to apprehend the runaways when his own 
slow-sailing ship arrived. Then, too, if he had re- 
mained behind, the convicts would at once have sus- 
pected him, and might have persuaded the captain 
of the little schooner to change his plans. 

The little vessel sailed, well stocked with provi- 
sions, and the shipwrecked crew especially well fitted 
out by the kindly hands of their countrymen. 

On the same day, the sick boy Charley was brought 
into the settlement by the men who had been sent 
over for him. He had not been in the settlement 
one hour before every one in it knew the character 
of the men by whom the Mary Ann had been seized, 
the particulars of her seizure, the real story of the 
whaling crew, and every particular about the voy- 
age, with the exception of his own ill treatment. 

The reader may judge how much the inhabitants 
of the little settlement were excited by what the 
boy had to tell. They had given their hospitality to 
scoundrels of the worst type. The more fully they 
learned the details of the capture, of the ill treat- 
ment to which the captain had been subjected, and 
little by little of his own ill treatment, the more 
eagerly they desired to bring the offenders to justice. 

A consultation was held at once. The inhabitants 
did what Englishmen always do in cases of difficul- 
ty—they called a public meeting. Thirty Europe- 
ans were got together, the lieutenant in charge, who 
was acting Governor, was put in the chair; and af- 
ter considerable deliberation decided to send a small 
schooner which was in the harbor in pursuit of the 
vessel that had just left the harbor. She was to 
carry as many men as could be spared from the set- 
tlement, so that they might be prepared for a fight 
with the convicts if they should come up with them. 

It was soon found that, from the sailors who had 
been left in the hospital, added to more belonging 
to the schooner, a crew could be obtained of a dozen 
men. Half-a-dozen marines volunteered to go, like- 
wise. 








to date her large crew. A gun which had 
been left on shore by a man-of-war was placed on 
board. The little settlement was alive with prepar- 
ations during the whole of the following day. In 
the evening her crew went on board, taking with 


As the land breeze began to blow, she weighed an- 
chor, and with the good wishes of aH, commenced 
the chase. 
On board the Sandal Wood, as the little trader 
sent in pursuit was called, there was all the excite- 
ment of along chase. Every eye searched the hori- 
zon carefully during each successive day, with, the 
view of catching sight of the Mary Ann, and when, 
at the end of the long week, she was seen, every one 
felt as much delight as the hunter feels when he has 
sighted his prey. 
The gun had been prepared, so as to be of use if 
needed in attacking. The decks of the whaler were 
three or four feet at least higher out of the water 
than those of the Sandal Wood, so that boarding 
would be extremely dangerous. 
It was considered that the best way would be to 
manceuvre the little vessel, bring the gun to bear, 
and fire away until the enemy surrendered, and sent 
their men on board in their own boat. The lieuten- 
ant who commanded the little vessel determined 
that if this failed, he would then risk boarding. 
And now we must transfer ourselves to the Mary 
Ann. - From the day on which the leader of the es- 
caped convicts had concluded that the boat was lost, 
he began to be suspicious of the mate. 
The missing boat might have gone to the bottom; 
but then, on the other hand, she might have met 
with some other ship, or possibly even have reached 
land. If she had fallen in with another whaler or 
merchant ship, or, as was possible, with a man-of- 
war, or if she had reached land, one of two things 
was pretty certain to happen—either that the man-of- 
war would be quickly in pursuit, or that they would 
be on their way to intercept them on the American 
coast. 
Black Dick examined the mate very closely, and 
it required all that officer’s ability not to show that 
he knew more of the incident than he chose to tell. 
Six days had been lost in waiting about in vain en- 
deavors to find the missing boat. 
At length, fearful of being intercepted off the Cal- 
ifornian coast, the ship’s head was turned towards 
that coast, and the Mary Ann resumed her voyage. 
But the winds were light, and the heavy, slow-sail- 
ing whaler—a capital ship for rough Antarctic scas 
—made very slow progress over the calm waters, 
scarcely ruffled by the light breezes of the Pacific. 
The bushrangers grew more and more impatient. 
For three days the ship lay becalmed. In the At- 
lantic there is always a long swell in the sea, even 
when in the air the calm is perfect ; but in the Pacific 
the water is absolutely and completely motionless. 
The calm fretted the men; they chafed under the 
inaction; they could bear any thing but rest. They 
wanted to travel at the most rapid pace possible to 
man, and here they were kept idle, motionless. 
They cursed the calm in language which in the per- 
fect stillness—the stillness which may be felt of a tro- 
pical calm—even occasionally appalled themselves. 
And when the wind did at last come to put an end 
to this wearisome and anxious suspense, it blew so 
‘lightly, and the ship travelled so slowly, that the 
men’s anxiety was scarcely relieved. 


the pursuers who were probably after them, was to 


sion of a vessel which could sail quicker. 


ble to their purposes which they should see. 


tions for the hempen cord. 


the day advanced, became more and more distinct. 


than the whaler. 


structed for speed in tropical seas. 


victs, was in fear. His plan of capture by a man-of- 
war was at an end; his delays of the Mary Ann were 
fruitless. The captors of the whaler were going to 
escape by means of another unpunished piece of vil- 
lany. As he saw the schooner approaching, he rec- 
ognized only too well that she was exactly suited to 
their purpose. 

Black Dick called the five convicts around him, 
and the men arranged for the capture of the vessel. 
They would make signals to her, man a whale boat, 
and, adopting the ruse which they had already 
found to be successful in the capture of the whaler, 
take possession of her. 


the signals in the usual way. 


Their captain, meantime, had been thinking what 
was best to be done, and had secretly made up his 
mind that almost their only chance of outstripping 


abandon the Mary Ann altogether, and gain posses- 


Hitherto, they had carefully kept out of the way 
of the few vessels which they had sighted. They de- 
termined now to make an attack on the first suita- 
Black 
Dick would add piracy to. the list of his qualifica- 


The first vessel sighted after the calm by the Mary 
Ann was the little Sandal Wood. She was seen at 
the stern of the Mary Ann, in early morning, and as 


This alone was proof that she was a quicker sailer 
She was gaining on them greatly. 
She was asmall schooner, very fleet, lightly built, 
carrying alarge spread of sail, and evidently con- 


The mate, who had learned the plans of the con- 


Just then the whaler’s boat was lowered. The 
mate, who was, of course, to be left on board the 
Mary Ann, looking towards the schooner, observed 
that there had been a change of purpose. 

The lieutenant on board the Sandal Wood had 
been surprised at the lowering of the whale boat. 
Possibly they were out of provisions. But in such 
cases signals are usually made. Charley suggested 
to him that they were going to attempt a capture. 
The lieutenant prepared to receive them. Every 
man was armed; the marines were sent below. All 
but four were ordered to hide themselves behind the 
bulwarks. The four or five left on deck showed no 
isms, but loanged about lazily, after the manner of 
the men whom they wished to imitate. 

As the whale boat approached, the hopes of the 
bushrangers ran high. This was exactly the vessel 
they wanted. A quiet pull to her side, a haul to her 
deck; at the most, a short, easy fight with unpre- 
pared men, throwing one or two overboard, and she 
would be theirs, and then let English men-of-war do 
their worst. 

They were within hailing distance. 

“What ship is that?’’ cried the convict leader. 
“The Sandal Wood.” 

“Throw us a rope; we are coming on board.” 

A rope was lowered; the boat made fast along- 
side. One after another the men swung themselves 
on board. They stood together for an instant, and 
Black Dick cried, ‘““Now for it!” and knocked one 
of the seamen down, while he and the rest produced 
pistols, and made a rush at the rest. 

But at that moment there was another rush. Men 
armed with the Queen’s weapons came from under 
the shelter of the little boat which was placed on 
deck, from the shelter of the bulwarks, and from the 
cabin. 

For an instant there was a panic. The convicts 
had never thought of the possibility of catching a 
Tartar. Cutlasses gleamed before them. <A short, 
fierce struggle, one man after another belonging to 
the boat’s crew disabled, a desperate tussle with the 
convict captain, whose pistol was literally cut out of 
his hand, and the convicts were overpowered. 

They were placed in irons, and carefully guarded, 
We may pass over the scene which took place 
when the men saw Charley. 

The leaders of the gang were secured. All that 
remained to be done was to catch up with the little 
vessel in which the captain of the whaler and the 
whale boat’s crew had taken their passage to Hono- 
lulu, and then to deliver the whole of the prisoners 
to the first man-of-war they could find, to be sent 
back to Van Dieman’s land. 

In this the Sandal Wood was fortunate; in two 
days she fell in with a man-of-war. Her majesty’s 
ship had chosen to board the vessel bound for Hon- 
olulu, and the captain had, in spite of threats from 
the men, boldly denounced his three fellow-passen- 
gers. 

He and the rest of the whale boat’s crew were ao- 
cordingly transferred to the man-of-war, the captain 
as a free man who had been ill used; the three con- 
victs as prisoners. She then made a search for the 
whaler, and came up with her as we have seen, in 
charge of a British officer. 

The whole of the prisoners were taken off to Aus- 
tralia, where they paid full penalty for their mis- 
deeds. The captain and his crew were again in sole 
possession of the Mary Ann ; and the mate and Char- 
ley found themselves, on their return to Hobart 
Town, the heroes of the hour. 





For the Companion. 


TALKS ABOUT DISTINGUISHED 
WOMEN. 
Harriet G. Hosmer. 

Miss Hosmer’s name is one which we all dwell 
upon with pride and honor, and we delight ir her 
as an American. She has achieved eminence in 
sculpture such as very few women have ever achieved, 
though many have won a high place as artists. 

Born in Watertown, Mass., in 1830, Harriet, like 
Grace Greenwood, was a romping, roguish girl. As 
her mother and elder sister had died of consumption, 
her father, who was a physician, determined to try 
what constant exercise in the open air would do for 
this only child. She learned to skate, and row, and 
swim, and ride, and shoot, and bend the bow; all 
with rare skill and fearless grace. She gave her 
teachers much traquble, and is said to have been a 
perfect “‘tom-boy.”” 


Her own room was a cabinet of natural history. 


There were butterflies and beetles in glass cases; 
snakes preserved in spirits; game which her own 
gun had brought down, dissected and stuffed by her 
own hands; crows’ nests from tree tops for trophies, 
and an inkstand made of a sea gull’s egg, and the 
beak of a king-fisher. 


There was a clay-pit near her home, and there she 


used to go and model little horses and dogs. 


At last, her rude, boyish pranks alarmed her good 


father and roused him to try a new course of treat- 


The mate was compelled to admit that it was un- 
likely there would be more than four or five men on 
board. But he was puzzled to make out what the 
schooner was doing. Little details connected with 
the way in which the ship was managed put him on 
tke alert. Clearly she was well handled. Could 
there be any hope of?—— No; she had answered 


A slight movement in her sails showed him that 
she was, for some strange purpose or other, going to 
tack. In truth, she was preparing to tack, in order 


ment, as she was in perfect health, as rosy as a win- 
ter apple. So he sent her to a famous school in Len- 
ox, Mass., whose teacher had a great reputation 
“for training wild colts.” 

While with Mrs. Sedgwick, her coltish nature was 
not broken, but admirably trained, and she improved 
in every direction most rapidly, yet never lost inter- 
est in her modelling. She took lessons of an artist 
in Boston, often walking there and back, a distance 
of fourteen miles, When, in her nineteenth year, 


she returned to her father, her mind was made up, 
and sculpture must be her life-work. 
In St. Louis, she studied anatomy, where it can 

















struck together. The great tawny lion had but that 


that she might come round so as to bring her gun to 
The night was spent in preparations. Provisions | bear 


best be learned, in the dissecting-room. In that 
| Western city she made true, firm friends, and some 
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of her best marbles are to be found there. The mus- 
cle she gained by rowing did her good service in 
working the marble for eight and ten hours a day, 
with a mallet weighing four pounds and a half. 

Of course she went in due time to Rome, the 
“Mecca of artists.” When an old friend asked her 
if sheshould not be homesick for the dear home in 
Watertown, she replied, ‘I can be happy anywhere 
with good health and a bit of marble.” 

She is very faithful in her work, trusting less to 
the clumsy fingers of workmen than most artists, and 
always will be true to nature. “She studies from 
lifeand from death.’”” When at work on the “Bridge 
of Sighs,” she visited the Morgue several times, ito 
see for herself the effects on the body, of death by 
by drowning, and when working on the Medusa, 
she employed a herdsman, near Rome, to bring her 
a live snake, to which she gave chloroform, and 
reade a cast, keeping it in the plaster more than 
three hours. 

Now I will tell you of her best known works, and 
you will please excuse a long, rambling sentence, as 
I want to write just as I should talk if you were sit- 
ting by me, without much regard for precise punc- 
tuation. And first, ‘“(Enone,’”’ the wife of Paris— 
(look that out in your mythology)—and “Beatrice 
Cenci,’’ sleeping in her cell the morning before her 
execution. These are both in the Mercantile Libra- 
ry at St. Louis. Then “Puck,” that airy, tricksy 
sprite of Shakespeare’s creation, a figure of full droll- 
ery and fun, sitting on a toadstool, a lizard at his 
side, and wild leaves and grasses about him. There 
is condensed humor even in the great toe of the right 
foot, which turns up in the pertest little way. The 
first copy of this is owned by the Prince of Wales. 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, as led in chains in the 
triumphal procession of her conqueror—(look up the 
history of that unfortunate Queen, also, and make 
her the subject of your next ‘‘compo!’’)—is, perhaps, 
as much admired as any of Miss Hosmer’s statues. 

Her studio, like her old sanctum at home, is 
adorned with flowers, hanging baskets and curious 
collections of minerals, &c. She is still a little mas- 
culine in her tastes, and is as full of animal spirits as 


ever. Kate 8. 
— A 
INCIDENTS IN MY VISIT TO THE 
TROPICS. 


From a Correspondent. 
Georgetown, Demarara. 
Quite early in the morning, boats came to the 
ship (we had anchored in the night in sight of 
the city.) In one of the boats was an officer, 


and a slight, graceful-looking lady, well dressed, 
and very pretty. 





As soon as she came upon deck, and I saw her 
eyes searching from side to side, my heart told 
me that she had come on board to mect the man 
who had died on the passage; that she was prob- 
ably his wife, and knew nothing of her Joss. 
I saw the captain go toward her and speak; I 
saw the startled pallor that suddenly overspread 
her face at his sad look, and they both went 
slowly into the cabin. 

When she came out, she was leaning heavily 
on the captain’s arm, so shrunken, so bowed 
down, weeping and trembling! I saw her face 
as she went to the opening at the gangway, and 
two sailors stood there to aid her in regaining 
the boat. It was sadly stained by tears, and al- 
most convulsed. 

His last letter, it seemed, had been hopeful: 
the poor man dreaded to alarm his wife, and so 
“hope told a flattering tale.’ 
dreamed that he could be dead. 

Poor soul! I followed her in fancy to her 
lonely home that she had, no doubt, kept beau- 
tiful for him. That very morning had been 
spent in joyous anticipations. She had gone to 
the Consul’s office to sce the signals, and some- 
thing told her that the Arrow was his vessel. 

It did not even bring his poor body, only the 
chest he had taken, which was sealed, upon 
which was strapped his travelling cap and coat. 
How pitiful to see it lowered into the little boat; 
to see her look at it, and then ery as if her heart 
would break, as she seated herself beside it! 
Only a strapped thing of nails and leather to go 
tack with her, in place of the handsome, broad- 
shouldered husband. 

We were driven through wide and beautiful 
avenues, in 4 stately carriage, to the hotel. Our 


She had not 


room was ever the bar, and we could hear the 
mixing of drinks, and the calls of customers, 


an open door between us. 

The partition, at the side of the room, only 
reashed to within a foot of the ceiling, and sun- 
dry peculiar sounds teld of the vicinity of a 
large family. 

I could not help hearing nearly all the conver- 
sation that passed, and the parties n>xt wall 
did not appear to mind, though I hemmed and 
hummed, and even tried to whistle; they kept 
right on. 

“George, dear, Tilly has got at the medicine.” 

“George, dear, Tommy will break that look- 
ing-glass;” aud, by the way that George, dear, 
respended, I think he obeyed like a good, affec- 
tionate husband. 

Mary came in by-and-by, brim full of news. 

The gentleman next door was a Governor, just 
appointed, and going to a small, insignificant 
island, on eight hundred a year (eight hundred 
pounds.) “You know it must be worth almost 
nothing,” she said, ‘‘by the salary.” 

It seemed to me a very fair amount. 

“The poor man has seven children,” added 
Mary; “‘the youngest was born here, a week 
ago.” 

That accounted for the frequent ordering. 

It was not a great while before I formed the 
acquaintance of the Governor’s lady, and found 
her a pale, interesting woman, who had, I am 
sure, great hopes of the future. She was very 
young, not yet thirty, and as fair as a lily. 

They had advised her at home, first, not to go 
with her husband, and then, not te take all the 
children. “But I couldn’t let George go alone,” 
she said, “and I’m sure it’s impossible to leave 
the children. As soon as we arrive at M—, 
George is going to send home for a governess, 
and I think we can get along very comfortably, 
without England.” 

She brushed a tear away. Ah, she was think- 
ing of the old father, and mother, and the dear 
friends she might never mect again. I do not 
think, myself, that she ever did mect them again. 
She was a sweet, unsophisticated creature, with 
the finest blue eyes I ever saw, the most expres- 
sive. I used to sit and study them. Her chil- 
dren were all pretty and delicate, needing more, 
perhaps, the climate of a tropical country than 
that of their own England. 

The Governor I was not so much pleased with, 
chiefly, because he was such an incessant smok- 
er. At all hours of the day, wreaths of bluc, 
unwholesome smoke sailed into my room, with- 
out so much as by yourleave. Bnt he was good- 
natured, and could dress the children as handily 
as a nurse; he was very kind to them, and al- 
most too indulgent. 

I asked his wife if he had a uniform. 

“Yes,” she said, “a very plain one;” and I 
could not help smiling to see the Governor put 
on and tie up his little Dick’s shoes and stock- 
ings, all the time puffing that horrid smoke into 
the child’s pretty, golden curls. 

Our premises abounded in oleanders, cactus 
of every varicty, lemon trees, etc. 

We took a drive the first afternoon, and went 
to the fashionable promenade to hear the band. 
| It was, as all that part of the world is, a level 

country, and as I went on, the flat roofs of the 
| houses, without one solitary chimney, made me 
feel a little homesick. It seemed to me that I 

was banished from the dear old fireside forever. 
| It was in Demarara that I heard the first gen- 

uine chost story, at least, I suppose it was genu- 
ine. The Governor was sitting with my father, 
| and I was listening. 
| “7 had been copying letters,’’ he said, “and 
| my eyes ached with fatigue. I took a candle, 
| placed a shade over it, and walked slowly to my 
| room. I had just reached the door, when a sud- 
jden gust of wind came by me, and the candle 
Was put out, as if some one had stooped over 
the top of the shade, and blown it ont. 

“1 thought strange of it, for the flame was well 
protected, and T had never known such a thing 
to happen before; but I groped my way inside 
my chamber, and began feelin y for matches. 

“T had been dull and sleepy, with a sensation 
of oppression about the head, but this trifling 
incident had the effect to thoroughly awaken 
me. Sol went stumbling along, all my facul- 
ties wide awake, when, just as T had found a 
match, I heard a singular rustling noise, and 
felt again the same cold, sharp current of air. 

“Gradually, | beeame aware that the room 
grew lizhter. Little by littl, a pale gleam 
spread over it, so that I could see every object 
there, distinctly. I felt bewildered, but by no 
means frightened. It seemed to me as if some- 
body was there, and yet I could see no one. 

“My large arm-chair stood between the win- 
dow and the bed. When I looked towards that 
a film seemed to come over my eyes, as if some 
cloud enveloped it.”’ 








beneath, almost as plainly as if there had been 


Thad a mind to ask him if it might not have 
been the smoke of all the cigars he hadeverused; 
a sort of ghostly reminder of his vile habit. 
| “At last,” he went on, “as I stood, wondering 
| and gazing, something darkened my window. I 

kept my vision straight before me, and as I 
gazed the singular shadow took shape. 

“At first it was like mist, and I seemed to look 
| through it at familiar objects, but in a moment 
| it became more dense. 

“Suddenly I was conscious of a rustling noise, 

and’—— 

“George, George, dear,” called his wife; and 
George, dear, started at once at her call, and left 
the story unfisished. 

| I felt almost provoked with the poor woman 
| for spoiling the story, and looked for him to 
| come back, but I saw no more of him that even- 
| ing. 

| The next day I spoke to his wife about it. 












| 


| 


| 


“Has he been telling you that silly story?” 
she asked, laughing. 

“Yes, and left off in the most interesting part.” 

“When I called him; what a shame! Well, 
dear, it was nothing but an old cavalry horse, 
looking into the window in the dark. The room 
was on the lower floor, with a broad piazza run- 
ning round it. How long they stared stupidly 
at each other, I don’t know. George always 
works up the story, but that’s the conclusion.” 

Won’t somebody tell me a story that really 
has a ghost in it? Fanny. 
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AMERICAN OLD FAMILIES. 

“To be born at all is to be well born,” was the 
witty remark of an eminent American. He was 
then an earnest Democrat, but afterwards fell 
away from the Democratic faith. 

His theory was true, no doubt, but most men 
have a longing to be connected with ancestors, 
well-known, and worthy to be remembered. A 
partiality for distinguished ancestors is found in 
all countries, and in no country more than ours 
—democrats though we call ourselves, and are 
forced to be by circumstances. It is said there 
is more attention paid to genealogical matters 
in the United States than in England, though 
England is supposed to be the first of aristocratic 
countries. 

Americans have one advantage over other 
nations; cight generations will carry them back 
to their oldest families. No American family 
can date back of 1607, when the settlement of 
Virginia began, which is the oldest of our States. 
Florida is older, but was not settled by English- 
men. 

There are many American families who can 
trace their origin to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Their history runs parallel with 
the history of the country. In Massachusetts 
we have historical families, distinguished for 
producing able and eminent men for successive 
generations. 

The Quincy family has furnished illustrious 
names almost from the founding of Massachu- 
setts colony, in 1630. For more than a hundred 
years it has given birth, in regular order, to men 
of high talent in literature, in politics, and in 
business. 

The Adams family has been conspicuous for 
four generations, and it was of good standing 
before any of its members rose to political emi- 
nence. It has made large contributions to the 
high offices of the country: two Presidents of 
the United States, one Vice-President, one Sena- 
tor, two Representatives, three ministers to Eng- 
land, one Minister to Russia, one Secretary of 
State. Onc of its members had a leading part in 
preparing the Declaration of Indenpedence, and 
the same man drafted the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. The family has produced four genera- 
tions of literary men, and is as rich in talent to- 
day as in the lastcentury. Wealth also contrib- 
utes to its power. 

Massachusetts has other distinguished. fami- 
lies, as those of Otis, Cabot, Lowell and Dana. 
New York has families that have lived in affiu- 











ence and distinction more than two centuries, 
Some of the old Dutch families of the seven. 
teenth century yet flourish, and have retained 
the same ancestral estates for six or seven gen- 
erations. 

Old families are found also in Cther States 
particularly in the South. Some of the ant 
patriot leaders during the Revolution were of 
aristocratic birth. 

A man’s origin is of little account, if he does 
his duty to Ged and man, so far as human frail. 
ty will allow. But human instincts will assert 
themselves in the wish to be descended from 
“somebody.” The most democratic citizen 
would like te call Washington his grandfather 
and why not some ether great and good man, 
as Washington was childless. The feeling may 
be a foolish one, but many foolish things are 
very natural. 
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SLEIGHS AND SLEIGHING. 

Every country has its peculiar vehicles, quite 
as much as its peculiar manners. Whatis cood 
breeding in one land, may be ill breeding in an- 
other; and what proves a serviceable vehicle in 
one country, might be almost useless in another, 
A palanquin is a good thing in Hindostan, but 
would be a very ludicrous and inappropriate 
mode ef conveyance in New England. 

The American vehicle, by eminence, is the 
sleigh, though it is serviceable, in many locali- 
ties, only about one third of the year. This 
is partly due to the severity of our climate in 
winter, and partly to the length and rigor of 
the cold season in former times. 

The climate of a country is affected by many 
interesting circumstances, among which is the 
denseness of the population. In this part of the 
world, a thinly settled section will be much cold- 
er than one that is densely populated. 

In early times, the American climate in the 
East, during nearly half the year, was almost, 
if not quite, as severe as it now is in the unset- 
tled portion of the West. 

It was not until about forty years since that any 
part of the United States could be called thickly 
settled, and even now there are but few sections 
of the country that are densely populated. 

In consequence of this, snow storms were nu- 
merous, long and severe. Nothing is more com- 
mon in early colonial history than accounts of 
the severity of winter. Middle-aged people 
must, even now, remember seasons during which 
the “ground was not to be seen,” in consequence 
of snow, the bitter cold weather lasting from 
the middle of November until late in April. 
Hence the great use made of the sleigh and sled 
in former times. 

Mr. Cooper tells us that sleigh, as here spelt, is 
purely an American word, and that it is derived 
from the Dutch word “s/ee,”’ which is pronounced 
like “sleigh.” I£ he is right, as we suppose him 
to be, we owe to the Dutch a very good word, 
which well represents the thing. The English 
words “sled” and “sledge” are very different, 
and represent very different vehicles, the sleigh 
being American in every sense. 

Modern sleighs are much lighter articles than 
were those of former times. They are more cle- 
gantly built, too, having a sort of sea-shellish 
look. But it may be doubted if these changes 
are improvements. They expose the rider to all 
the severities of the winds, the storm and the 
cold. We seklom sce one of these graceful, frag- 
ile vehicles, on a bitter day, without being re- 
minded of a man dressed in summer costume 
appearing upon the street in December or Janu- 
ary. 

Sleizh-bells are becoming things of the past. 
Fifty years ago, every horse attached to a sleigh 
had a string, or strings, of bells attached to his 
harness. The law then, and even at a later pe- 
riod, compelled the use of bells; but now they 
may be used or not, as the rider prefers. The 
use of them in old days had a pleasing effect, 
for the sound of ‘sleigh-bells, mellowed by dis- 
tance, is musical, lively and inspiring, and is 
poetically associated with the activities and 
pleasures of a vigorous and stormédaring life. 
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HOW TO ENGRAVE ON METAL. 


A correspondent sends us the following directions 
for engraving on metals. We have not made the ex- 
periment, but it looks to us practical: 

“Clean the article to be engraved, so that it may 
present a smooth surface, cover the place on which 
the characters are to be made with beeswax, making 
a raised border around the edges. 

“Now, with a needle, or some sharp-pointed article, 
trace the characters you wish to engrave, removing 
the wax clear to the metal in so doing, and leaving 
the parts outside of the characters untouched. 

“Having procured from the druggist an ounce or 
two of nitric acid, which costs but a few cents, dilute 
enough of it in water, in the propertion of one part 
of water to five of acid, to cover the wax in which 
the characters have been traced, to the depth of 
about one-fourth of an inch. 
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“Pour the acid on the waxed surface, and let it 
remain about fifteen or twenty minutes, when, if the 
experiment has been properly made, it will have 
eaten the metal which was not covered with wax, 
and, on removing the wax, the characters will be 
formed on the metal as clearly as though done by an 
engraver.” 

The same correspondent sends us the following di- 
rections for 

MAKING Impressions OF LEAVES.—“You will 
need for apparatus, ordinary albumenized photo- 
graph paper, a glass rod or strip, and two saucers or 
plates. 

“Make a of one hundred and twenty grains 
nitrate of silver, in two ounces rain water, and also 
a fixing solution of one ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda in six ounces rain water, and bottle each sepa- 
rately. 

“Put the silver solution into one of the dishes, and 
float your paper on it from three to six minutes, 
raising each one after laying it on the solution, and 
removing any bubbles that may be on the paper. 

“After floating for a sufficient time, hang the pa- 
pers up to dry in a dark room or closet. 

“It is best not to prepare any more papers than are 
wanted immediately, as they are apt to turn, even in 
a book, if kept long. 

“When perfectly dry, place the leaf upon the pa- 
per, and both on several thicknesses of newspaper, 
and between two panes of glass, fastened together by 
‘spring clothes clips’ on each corner, and expose to 
the sun in a position perpendicular to the rays. 

“When it has reached a sufficient degree of inten- 
sity, (which, for most things, should be nearly black) 
remove it from the sun, and wash the print well ina 
dark room, in rain water. Place your fixing solu- 
tion in the other dish, and put the print on it, taking 
care to remove the bubbles, as before, and let it re- 
main for from five to ten minutes. 

“Now take it out, and wash thoroughly*in good 
rain water. 

“Sometimes it is best to fasten the leaf to the up- 
per glass, so as to allow of removing, to see if the 
print is dark enough.” 

Our correspondent claims that these impressions 
of leaves are very beautiful. It will require some ex- 
perience in chemicals to be perfectly successful. 
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DR. CHALMERS AT MARBLES. 

A good story is told ofan English statesman, Lord 
Chatham, we believe, who was once surprised by a 
foreign ambassador on his knees at a game of mar- 
bles with his little son, and he complained to the 
ambassador that the little rogue cheated him. 

Dr. Chalmers was once caught in asimilar way by 
adeacon and an elder of his church. He did not 
stop the game when they came in, but asked them to 
join. Elder, deacon, minister and children were 
soon all busy with the game together. The elder 

said, — 
“This is not the way we used to play at Gallo- 
way.” 

“Come along, then,” said the doctor; “let as see 
what the Galloway plan is.’’ 

They went at it again with 2 keener zest than be- 
fore, when Mrs. Chalmers said,— 

“What a fine paragraph it will make for the Chron- 
icle, to-morrow, that Dr. Chalmers, and one of his 
elders, and one of his deacons were seen, last night, 
playing a whole hour at marbles!” 

“Well, really,” said Dr. Chalmers, “it is too bad 
in us gentlemen, we must stop.” 

The conversation that followed was all the better 
for the game enjoyed. 

—- 8+ 
WHAT METEORS COME FROM. 

Richard Proctor, one of the best astronomical 
writers in England, suggests that meteors may be 
formed from the matter of comets, thrown off by the 
heating power of the sun. The sun acts powerfully 
on both the-nucleus and the tail, when the comet is 
nearest to it; and Sir John Herschel saw a compact 
stream of matter thrown out from the brilliant comet 
of 1862, which seemed at last to separate from the 
comet altogether. This comet is connected in some 
way with the August meteors, and the matter thrown 
off from it in this and previous revolutions, may be 
the substance of which the August meteors are com- 
posed. 

A vast explosion was seen in the sun, about three 
months ago, by Prof. Young, of our country. The 
fragments were thrown at least two hundred thou- 
sand miles above the surface of the sun. On the 
evening of the day was a brilliant aurora borealis, 
and it is known that the aurora is connected with 
great magnetic disturbances in the sun. Some ef 
these explosions may give Fise to the metcoric stoxes, 
which occasionally fall to the earth. 
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A FATAL ARROW. 

It was a chance shot from an archer that gained 
the battle of Hastings, and secured the throne of Eng- 
land for the Norman William. Had Harold, the 
Saxon King, been willing to wait for reinforce- 
ments, or even to rest his army after a fatiguing 
march and a hard battle with Danes in the East, he 
might easily have beaten the Norman invader. 

Under all disadvantages, the battle was in his fa- 
Vor until afternoon. One wing of the Normans had 
been beaten and scattered. His own lines were un- 
broken. The cavalry could not break his simple 
rampart of twisted osiers. At length William, find- 
ing that the archers did little harm in shooting 
against this barrier, ordered them to shootin the 
air, that. their arrows might fall on, the heads of 
the Sax®ns. King Harold, Jooking up to watch the 


by an arrow, which inflicted a deep wound. He was 
incapable of farther command, and his army, alarm- 
ed at the wound of their leader, lost heart and was 
defeated. That stray arrow gave a line of Norman 
Kings to England, and changed the world’s history: 
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A JOKE TURNED ON THE JOKERS. 


College boys have queer notions of fun. They work 
hard to play a practical joke on President or Pro- 
fessors; but when they have to work equally hard to 
undo the joke, the laugh isn’t on theirside. “One 
who knows” tells how President Maxcy was a little 
too much for some of his wild boys: 


On one occasion several students of South Caroli- 
na College resolved to drag the doctor’s carriage in- 
to the woods, and fixed upon a night for the per- 
formance of theexploit. One of their number, how- 
ever, was troubled with some compunctious visitings, 
and managed to convey to the worthy President a 
hint that it would be well for him to secure the door 
of his carriage-house. 

Instead of paying any heed to this suggestion, the 
doctor proceeded on the a’ > agen night to the car- 
riage-house and ensconced his portly person inside 
the vehicle. 
In less than an hour some half-a-dozen young gen- 

tlemen came to his retreat and’ cautiously withdrew 

the carriage into the road. When they were fairly 

out of the college precincts they began to joke freely 

with each othef by name. 

One of them complained of the weight of the car- 

riage, and another replied by swearing that it was 

heavy enough to have the old fellow himself in it. 

For nearly a mile they proceeded along the high- 

way, and then struck into the woods, to a cover 
which they concluded would effectually conoeal the 
vehicle. Making themselves infinitely merry at the 
doctor’s expense, and conjecturing how and when he 
would find his carriage, they at Iength reached the 
spot where they had resolved to leave it. 

Just as they were about to depart,—having once 
more agreed that “the carriage was heavy enough to 
have the old doctor and all his tribe in it,” they 
were startled by the sudden dropping of one of the 
~= door panels, and the well known voice of the 
octor himself then addressed them: 

“So, so, young gentlemen, you are going to leave 
me in the woods, are you? Surely, as you have 
brought me hither for your own gratification, you 
will not refuse to take me back for mine. Come, 
Messrs. and , an , buckle to, and 
let us return; it’s getting late.” 

There was no appeal; for the window was raised, 
and the doctor resumed his seat. Almost without 
a word, the discomfitted young gentlemen took their 
places at the pole, at the back of the vehicle, and 
quite as expeditiously, if with less voice, did they 
retrace their course. 

In silence they dragged the carriage to its wonted 
place, and then retreated precipitately to their 
rooms to dream of the account they must render on 
the morrow. When they had gone, the doctor qui- 
etly vacated the carriage and went to his house, 
where he related the story to his family with much 
glee. He never called the heroes of that nocturnal 
expedition to an account, nor was the carriage ever 
afterwards dragged at night into the woods. 











A REASONING HOG. 

It is hard to believe that animals cannot gothrough 
a kind of reasoning. They do certain things, expect- 
ing certain other things to follow, just as a boy 
shakes a peach tree, expecting the fruit to drop on 
the ground. The hog, in the following instance, ar- 
gued that she could get some corn by teasing the 
horses when eating, and compelling them to drop 
the corn while trying to bite her: 


Having related this incident to unbelieving friends, 
we challenged some of them to an observation of the 
habits of the hogs whose natural abilities as foragers 
had been improved by a life in the streets of the 
town. The public square, of course, was their har- 
vest ground, for there the farmers hitched and fed 
their teams while trading in the neighboring stores. 

The next day, then, the unbelievers, while sunning 
themselves, as usual, on the bank steps, watched the 
“smart” hogs of Lafayette, who, like the Bohemians 
of the press, gain a precarious livelihood as the 
“gatherers up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 

resently appeared the female whose deeds of the 
day before had been vaunted, and who was therefore 
the cause of the present assemblage of students of 
natnral history. She marched, with evident purpose, 
to where two horses were eating their mess of corn 
from the feed-box at the tail of the wagon. 

She searched about for some scattered grains, and, 
finding but few, she then pushed her snout against 
the fore-legs of one of the horses, which instantiy 
lifted his head from the feed-box, and tried to nip 
her on the back, and in doing so, of course dropped 
his mouthful of feed upon the ground. This was at 
once appropriated with that ease with which politi- 
cians absorb similar droppings from the public crib. 
Over and over _ was this game played upon the 
two horses, until the farmer, coming up, put an end 
to the exhibition of porcine sagacity. 

The unbelievers were converted, and all will agree 
that that sow could “abstract”’ if she could not “gen- 
eralize.” 








THE MAELSTROM A MYTH. 

Tite maelstrom, off the coast of Norway, was once 
an object of terror to sailors, like the perils of Scyl- 
la and Charybdis, on the coast of Sicily. The stories 
told by old salts of the power of the whirlpool, suck- 
ing in ships half a mile away, were repeated with 
many exaggerations, till they found admission into 
geographies and books of travel. 

But modern investigation has lifted the mystery, 
and proved the danger to be chiefly fabulous. A re- 
cent traveller says that the passage is one of the nar- 
row straits where the current of water sets with 
such force in one direction, that when the tide or an 
adverse wind meets it, a great agitation is visible on 
the surface. In calm weather the opposing currents 
may raise a little wall of water, and in a storm, no 
doubt small boats might bein peril. But there is 
no whirlpool, and no danger to ships of any size. 

spscenigaiasilitentnn asic 
A HAIRY FAMILY. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory that any peculiarity of form 
or feature is likely to be transmitted to one’s descend- 
ants finds a.curious illustration among the Burmans: 


The hairy family of Mandalay consists of a woman 





effect of this change of tactics, was struck in the eye 
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a girl of eleven, with hair over every part of their 
face, forehead, nose and chin, varying in length 
from two inches to a foot, and exactly the color and 
texture of that of a Skye terrier. The hair of their 
heads, on the contrary, is just the same as on an 

ordinary Burman; they appear to be quite as intelli- 
gent as ordinary Burmans. The fatherof the woman 
was the first of the hairy progeny, He married an 
ordinary Burman woman, and the issue of the union 
was the present hairy head of the family. He mar- 
ried an ordinary Burman, and his issue, a son about 
twenty-three years of age, not hairy, and the boy and 
girl alluded to. The Burman explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is, to say the least, curious, and might pos- 
sibly possess a special interest for Mr. Darwin. These 
hairy people would be worth a fortune to the enter- 
rising Barnum, if he could get hold of them, but the 
ing will not allow them to go out of his dominions. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
A-correspondent writes: ‘Forty-five years ago I 
was one Of a family of children living on the Con- 
necticut River. We were much surprised one day by 
father’s bringing in and laying en the table the first 
number of a child’s paper called the Youth’s Com- 
panion, It was the first paper for children printed 
in this country. It was full of pleasant stories and 
poetry, and was always welcomed with delight. I 
lost sight of the paper for more than thirty years, 
until one day it reappeared in my Wisconsin home. 
I greeted it with joy, as an old, familiar friend. I 
continue to take the paper, and expect to while it 
interests the family as it does now.” 





en 
A COMPETENT WOMAN. 


No doubt, women could be found who, with the 
necessary training, would be competent to the ardu- 
ous duties of the United States Treasurer, but 
whether that is the best place for them is another 
question. The following, however, is a good record: 


Miss Lydia S. Hall, who has been acting Assistant 
United States Treasurer in the absence of the male 
chief, was once a Lowell factory girl, and was once a 
contributor to the famous Lowell Off-ring, over the 
nom de plume of ‘‘Adelaide.”” The Lowell Courier 
says Miss Hall has been a missionary to the Choc- 
taws, and in border ruffian days lived in Kansas, 
where she was a considerable owner of real estate. 
Meeting with some misfortune in regard to titles of 
property, she went to Washington, and has filled a 
clerkship in the oe ig cane me since, being 
also engaged in studying law, in order to enable her 
to secure her rights to her property in Kansas, which 
she will no doubt do. 
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NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 

Different nations have very different phrases for 
familiar greeting. Here are some of them: 

When one Englishman meets another, the usual 
inquiry is, ‘How do youdo?” The Frenchman would 
ask, “How do you = yourself?”’ the Italian, 
“How do you stand?” “Howdo you find yourself?” 
is the German interrogation; ‘How do you fare?” is 
the Dutch; ‘‘How do you perspire?” asks the Egyp- 
tian; the Chinaman wants to know, ‘How is your 
stomach?” “Have you eaten your rice?” the Pole, 
“How do you have yourself?” the Russian, “How do 
you live on?” while the Persian salutation is, ‘(May 
thy shadow never be less.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 








Harper's Weekly and the Companion........0.++. ess. $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ........ ++ -480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion....... --480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... ++. 480 
Galaxy and the Companion ..........+....e0. ++ -455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.... --295 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion.... -3 85 
American Agriculturist and the Companion +255 
Advance and the Companion...... 33 





ss 


sunday Magazine and the Compan: 

Good Words andthe Companion - 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. 

New York Observer and the Companion....... secccece 

‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 








Zion’s Herald and the Companion.... ........... 2... 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion...........+++ --.3 50 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 345 


Appletons’ Journal and the Companio: 

‘The Nursery and the Companion.... 

The Independent and the Companion . 
‘the subscriber to the Independent 

one to that paper, 

New England Farmer and the Companion.............4 

‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union.............+.eeee0+ 3 80 





The subscriptiogs to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the éame Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
publications. 
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OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


DARLEY'S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 


time. 
We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


paper. 

te will be given to nary | old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nev. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
if it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to.the picture. 


GENTLEMEN. IF YOU WANT A NICE 
; Go TO 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 


59 Tremont Street, for you can always find a large assort- 
ment of the latest styles to select from, also Gloves, Um- 
brellas, etc. Call and see for yourselves, 4tf 


WEST BOSTON SAVINCS BANK, 
CORNER eF CAMBRIDGE AND STANIFORD STREETS. 


Deposits in this Bank draw interest from the first day 
of the next month after they are received. The intercst 
is paid in semi-annual dividends of the net profits of the 
Bank. These dividends for the last two years have been 
seven per cent. perannum. Dividends not called for are 
added to the deposit account, making compound interest. 
J. H. LDER, Treasurer. 
December 21, 1871. 4— 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per eent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 











SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 


styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
47—ly New York and Boston. 





50th Year 


OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Oldest and Best 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Family Newspaper. 
$3 per Annum, including Year Book for 1872. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the New York OBSERVER for one year with 
Year Book to 

One New Subscriber and one old.........eeeeeeeee 
Two New Subscribers, ......eeeeeeee ee 

Two New Subscribers and one old...... 
Threa New Subscribers. ..........-.+++ ee oe 
Three New Subscribers and ono old.........++.++ 

And to any larger number at the same rate. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR.;'& CO., 


37 Park Row, New York. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. *50—4tcow 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 


After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvements) as in our opinion, the BEsT machine for 
GENERAL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
stallments, as low as $5 per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home). 

Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 


Call on or address 
RICE & PECK, 
323 Washington Street, corner West, 
js Voston, Mass, 















J Cures SORE THROAT. 
: Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 


Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Ginx Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
Ze 


\ 


tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


AS Oures Kidney Complaints. 


“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From 1 Chocorua = wo ae 


“0138 WNOD LE jodoq [vojuUj0g puv[sugq MON oy} 4B porvderg 








It will be given in addition to the Premiams and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 





of about forty-five years of age, a man of twenty, and 


coo! 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees qf healing.” 
JouN G. WHITTIER. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


JAN. 25, 1872. 





COMPANION. 














THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 
[SUITABLE FOR DECLAMATION.] 
Stay, lady, stay, for mercy’s sake! 
And hear a —— orphan’s tale! 
Ah! sure my look must pity wake; 
’Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
et I was once my mother’s pride, 
And my brave father’s hope and joy; 
But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 
And I am now an orphan boy. 


Poor, foolish child! how pleased was I, 
yhen news of Nelson’s victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 
And see the lighted windows flame! 
To force me home my mother sought; 
She could not bear to see my joy; 
For with my father's life ’twas bought, 
And made me a poor orphan boy. 


The people’s shouts were long and loud, 
My mother, shuddering, closed her ears. 
“Rejoice! Rejoice!’ exclaimed the crowd. 
My mother answered with her tears. 
“Why are you crying thus,” said I, 
“While others laugh and shout for joy?” 
She kissed me, and, with sueh a sigh! 
She called me her poor orphan boy. 


“What is an orphan boy?” I cried, 
As in her face I looked and smiled. 

My mother through her tears replied, 
“You'll know too soon, ill-fated child!” 
And now they’ve tolled my mother’s knell, 

And I'm no more a parent’s joy. 
O lady! I have learned too well 
What ’tis to be an orphan boy. 


O, were I by your bounty fed !— 
Nay, gentle lady, @o not chide,— 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread; 
The sailor's orphan boy has pride! 
Lady, you weep! —Ha! this to me? 
You'll give me clothing, food, employ ?— 
Look down, dear parents! look, and see 
Your happy, happy orphan a 
MELIA OPIE. 
—_- +o 
“HIS BERVANTS SHALL SERVE 
HIM.” 

“My chief conception of heaven,” said How- 
ard, “is rest.’ “Mine,” said the amiable Wil- 
berforce, ‘‘is love.” 

Said a good man to a class of pious students, 
a long time ago, “What passage of Scripture 
conveys the sweetest description of heaven?” 

One answered, “‘There shall be no more sor- 
row.” 

Another replied, “There shall be no more 
death.” 

A third said, “They shall see His face.” 

Bnt the youngest, who, more than cither of 
the others, was beloved for his acts of sympathy 
and kindness, said, “And His servants shall serve 
Him.” 

That young student was Thomas a Kempis. 
The conception of cach of these was rizht, but 
it seems to us that the last displayed the purer 
zeal and warmer love. 

Years afterwards, when this earnest follower 
of Christ had become well schooled in experience, 
he thus expressed his views of 


HEAVEN’S JOYS: 
High the angel choirs are raising 
eart and voice in harmony; 
The Creator King still praising, 

Whom in beanty there they see. 
Sweetest strains from soft harps stealing; 
Trumpet notes of triumph pealing; 
Radiant wings and white stoles gleaming, 
Up the steps of glory streaming ; 

hile the heavenly bells are roging; 
Holy, holy, holy! ringin 

To the mighty Trinity! 
Every voice is there harmonious, 
Praising God in bymne symphonious, 
Love each heart with light unfolding, 
As they stand in peace beholding 
ere the Triune Deity. 
O, how beautiful that region! 
O, how fair that heavenly legion! 


It is the same glowing thought of his youth, 
“And His servants shall serve Him.”’ 


te 


ALWAYS NEAT. 

Some folks are very charming at evening par- 
ties, but surprise them in the morning when not 
looking for company, and the enchantment is 
gone. There is good sense in the following ad- 
vice to young ladies: 


Your every-day toilet is a part of yourcharac- 
ter. A girl who looks like a “fury,” or “slov- 
en,” in the morning, is not to be trusted, how- 
ever finely she may look in the evening. Nomat- 
ter how humble your room may be, there are 
eight things it should contain, namely: a mirror, 
washstand, soap, towel, comb, hair, nail and 
tooth-brushes. Those are just as essential as 
your breakfast, before which you should make 
good use of them. Parents who fail to provide 
most of their children with such appliances, not 
= make a great mistake, but commit a sin of 
omission. Look tidy in the morning, and after 
the dinner work is over improve your toilet. 
Make it a rule of your daily life to “dress up” 


| for the afternoon. Your dress may, or need not 
| be any thing better than calico; but with a rib- 
bon, or some bit of ornament, you can have an 
air of self-respect and self-satisfaction that inva- 
riably comes with being well-dressed. 

A girl with fine sensibilities cannot help feel- 
ing embarrassed and awkward in a ragged and 
dirty dress, with her hair unkempt, should a 
stranger oraneighborcomein. Moreover, your 
| self-respect should demand the decent apparel- 
ling of your body. You should make it a point 
to look as well as you can, even if you know no- 
body will see you but yourself. 
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THE GAME OF TWENTY QUES- 
TIONS. 

The old English parlor play, called the “Game 
of Twenty Questions,” was very popular at the 
time of George III. Even William Pitt wona 
reputation for clearness of thought, discrimina- 
tion and shrewdness in playing it. 

The game is simple. A person is sent from 
the room. Two of the company privately fix 
upon some subject or object, when the person 
who has been sent out is recalled. He is to guess 
the subject or the object that has been selected, 
by asking twenty questions. 

The answers must be truthful, and yet a play 
upon words is admissible, when a double mean- 
ing does not violate the letter of truth. These 
double constructions should be given with some 
qualifying remark, implying that the answer is 
not adirect one. An umpire is sometimes se- 
lected to decide upon the fairness of each ques- 
tion and answer. 

The first question that is usually asked is, “Is 
it animal, mineral or vegetable?” The second, 
“Ts ita person ora thing?” The third, “Is it 
found at home or abroad?” 

Mr. Pitt, it is said, was once successful in the 
game, when the object sclected was “The stone 
upon which the mayor of London stood when he 
struck down Wat Tyler.” 

Mr. Canning once displayed admirable shrewd- 
ness in the management of his questions while 
playing the game, when the object selected was 
“The wand of the Lord High Steward.” His 
leading questions were,— 

“First, is it animal or vegetable?” 

Answer—‘Vegetable.”’ 

Second, “Is it manufactured or unmanufac- 
tured?” 

Answer—‘‘Manufactured.” 

Third, ‘‘Is it a solid or a liquid?” 

Answer—“Solid.” 

Fourth, “Is it for private use or public?” 

Answer—‘‘Public.” 

The question which produced the suggestive 
answer in this case was, “Was it used at the cor- 
onation in the hall or abbey ?” 

The game may be made simply humorous or 
highly intellectual, according to the taste or the 
age of the company. The person who makes 
the answer which suggests the subject or object 
selected becomes the guesser in the succeeding 
game. 

——— — +o 
THRILLING ADVENTURE IN A 
QUAGMIRE. 

The following reminds us of the fearful de- 
scription, by Victor Hugo, of the sinking of a 
traveller in the Breton Sands: 

A German, Henry Osster, while hunting for a 
lost cow in Nankin township, Mich., recently 
tried to cross a piece of marsh land, and found 
himself stuck in the mire. Worse than this, he 
soon saw that he was gradually sinking, despite 
all efforts to withdraw. 

To his right, about ten feet away, was a knoll 
of solid ground, on which grew a thorn apple 
tree, one of the limbs extending almost over the 
man’s head, and about four feet beyond reach of 
his arms. Thinking that if he could get pos- 
session of his gun he might secure the limb, Oss- 
ter took off his suspenders, tied them together 
and made a noose at one end, and, after careful 
and tedious work, lassoed the riflg and dragged 
it to him. 

This was after he had been in the mire nearly 
two hours, and quite a while after dark. He 
was then induced to believe that he had not sunk 
any for the last hour; but the extra weight of 
the gun as he held it up sunk him nearly to his 
hips in a moment, and he quickly laid it down. 
Little tufts of grass, growing up from spots of 
solid ground not much larger than his hand, 
were all around the man, but the moment he 
took hold of one of them it would pull away, 
having no real support. 

Osster had a pipe with him, and he got this 
from his coat and twisted off the German silver 
ring around the stem. The ring he broke be- 
tween his teeth, bent it up like a hook, and then 
fastened it to his suspenders, determined to make 
an effort to reach the limb. 

Time after time he made the throw, but the 
hook failed to catch, or slipped off, or bent out 
Straight, and at ten o’clock at night the victim 
was up to ~~ and slowly settling. Placing 
his coat and Vest on either side, he pushed them 
down with his hands, and in this way he kept 
his body from settling as fast as it otherwise 
would. He ceased trying to shout, knowing 


a he could not expect help before another 
ay. 





his, fearing that he might have shot himself, or 


so in the direction from which the man was ex- | 
pected, and stopped within half a mile of where 
he was sinking to death. 

Returning home, he agreed to make further | 
search in the morning, and when the time came 
got a neighbor to go with him. They took a di- 
rection quite distant from where Osster was to 
be found, and, to be brief, searched the woods 
until nearly noon, and then determined to go to 
the hamlet and see if Osster had been there. 

In coming out of the woods they passed with- 
in forty rods of Osster, and were nearly half a 
mile away, when one of them fired a shot ata 
squirrel on the fence. All night long Osster had 
been slowly sinking, and when the sun marked 
noon he was up to his shoulders in the mire. 

Hearing the shot he put forth all his vocal 
strength into one grand shout, followed by anoth- 
er, and his voice was heard and recognized. 
Even after his friends were within fifty feet of 
him, he had to shout to guide them, as his head: 
was below the grass. 

It is needless to say they instantly set about 
the work of rescuing him. Logs and brush were 
piled into the swamp until they could reach him. 
Finding that they could not pull him out by the 
arms, the mire was scooped away from his body, 
and he was literally pried out by a lever inserted 


under his feet. 
a ne 


A GENTLEMAN WHO sTOLE 
TOWELS. 

Kleptomania, or an irresistible passion for 
stealing things, is a misfortune, though the 
name is sometimes used to cover the actions of 
people who could avoid stealing if they tried. 
Kleptomaniacs are to be pitied. The following 
is an account of a specimen case: 


A rich but eccentric gentleman, almost a re- 
cluse, but not insane, to all appearance, lived in 
an old manor-house in Lincolnshire, England. 
His neighbors were all kindly disposed towards 
him, and he was charitably disposed towards 
the poor. Even the servants who saw him 
every day, although they confessed that he was 
“certainly very peculiar at times,” never once 
dreamed of impugning his intellect. He was a 
good business man and managed his estate with 
care and prudence, auditing his steward’s yearly 
accounts with the skill of an expert. He was 
insane in one direction only—and one might 
have passed a lifetime with him without discov- 
ering it. 

He would be seized by a sudden determination 
to travel, and on such occasions he would travel 
in state with arctinue of servants. Aftera fort- 
night’s or perhaps a month’s absence he would 
return home. Invariably on the morning of the 
next day after his return, towels, which had been 
taken from an open portmanteau, were found 
scattered about the room. 

After breakfast his custom was to retire to the 
library, and write the addresses of all the hotel 
keepers at whose houses he had slept during his 
absence, on so many slips of writing paper. 
These he handed over to his secretary, who in 
his turn gave them to the house steward, with 
directions to enclose to each address the number 
of towels specified upon each piece of paper, 
and to copy such other writing as he might find 
there, and send it in a letter with the towels to 
the hotel-keepers. 

This gentleman was one of the unhappy race 
of the kleps, whose particular mania impelled 
him to purloin towels. He subsequently gave 
to afriend the history of his case, and said he 
was goaded to these journeys and pilferings by 
an irresistible impulse, which he insisted was the 
result of demoniacal possession. He was never 
impelled, however, a second time the same jour- 
ney; so that, whilst no hotel keeper would be 
likely to suspect, during his visit, a gentleman 
of his rank and style as one who would steal his 
towels, it never transpired publicly, so far as it 
is known, that he was a thief, although his own 
consciousness of the fact embittered his exist- 
ence. 





or 


AN “ALIBI” 

The fact that nobody can be in two places at 
the same time lies at the foundation of what is 
called an alibi in the courts (alibi meaning 
“elsewhere).” If a prisoner accused of a crime 
can prove that he “wasn’t there,’ when the 
crime was committed, he of course goes free at 
once. The following is an account of a trial 
where an alibi was unexpectedly proved: 


Many years ago a gentleman, followed by a 
servant in livery, rode into an inn in the west 
part of England, one evening, a little before 
dark. He téld the landlord that he should be 
detained by business in that part of the eountry 
for a few days, and wished to know if there were 
any amusements going on in the town to fill up 
the intervals of time. 

The landlord replied that it was their race and 
assize week, and that he would, therefore, be at 
no loss to pass away the time. On the gentle- 
man’s making answer that this was lucky, for 
he was fond of seeing trials, the other said that 
a very interesting trial for robbery would come 
on the next day, on which people’s opinion was 
very much divided, the evidence being very 
strong against the prisoner; but he himself per- 
sisted resolutely in declaring that he was in a 
distant part of the country at the time the rob- 
“= was committed. 

His guest manifested considerable anxiety to 
hear the trial; but as the court would probably 
be crowded, expressed some doubt of getting a 

lace. The landlord told him that there could 

no difficulty in a gentleman of his appear- 





As Osster did not return at dark, a friend of| 


ance getting a place; but to prevent any accident 


' he would himself go with him, and speak to the 


sheriff. 
Accordingly, they went into court the next 


met with some other accident, walked a mile or! 


seat on the bench. Shortly after the trial com. 
menced. While the evidence was giving against 
him, the prisoner had remained with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, seemingly very much de- 
pressed, till, being called on for his defence, he 
looked up, and seeing the stranger, he suddenly 
fainted away. 

This excited some surprise, and it seemed at 

first like a trick to gain time. As soon as he 
came to himself, on being asked by the judge 
the cause of his behavior, he said,— 
“O, my lord, I sce a person who can save my 
life! That gentleman,” pointing to the stran- 
ger, ‘‘can prove I am innocent, mightI only have 
leave to put a few questions to him.” 

The eyes of the court were now turned on the 
gentleman, who said he felt in a very awkward 
situation to be called upon, as he did not remem- 
ber ever to have seen the man before, but that he 
would answer any question that was asked him. 

“Well, then,” said the man, “don’t you re- 
member landing at Dover at such a time?” 

To this the gentleman answered that he “had 
landed at Dover not long before, but that he 
could not tell whether it was on the day he men- 
tioned or not.” 

“Well,” said the prisoner, “but don’t you 
recollect that a person in a blue jacket and trow- 
sers carried your trunk to the inn?” 

To this he answered that, of course, some per- 
son had carried his trunk for him, but that he 
did not know what dress he wore. 

“But,” said the prisoner, “don’t you remem- 
ber that the person who went with you from the 
packet told you a story of his being in the ser- 
vice; that he thought himself an ill-used man; 
and that he showed you a scar he had on one 
side of his forehead ?” 

During this last question the countenance of 
thé stranger underwent a considerable change. 
He said he certainly did recollect such a circum- 
stance; and, on the man’s putting his hair aside, 
and showing the scar, he became quite sure that 
he was the same person. 

A buzz of satisfaction now ran through the 
court, for the day on which, according to the 
prisoner’s account, this gentleman had met with 
him at Dover, was the same on which he was 
charged with robbery in a remote county. 

The stranger, however, could not be certain of 
the time, but said that he sometimes made mem- 
orandum of dates in his pocket-book, and might 
possibly have done so on this occasion. On 
turning to his pocket-book, he found a memo- 
randum of the time he landed from Calais, which 
corresponded with the prisoner’s assertion. 

This being the only circumstance necessary to 
prove the alibi, the prisoner was immediately 
acquitted, amid applause and congratulations. 

Within less than a month, however, the gen- 
tleman who came to the inn attended by a ser- 
vant in livery, the servant who followed him, 
and the prisoner who had been acquitted, were 
all three brought back together to the same jail, 
for robbing the mail. 


-—_- ++ —_- 
GRAVES IN THE DESERT. 


The custom now prevails quite extensively 
among us of burying the dead in the clothes 
they wore when living. The poet, Bryant, in his 
book of Travels in the Orient, says that the 
Arabs lay the clothes upon the grave instead. 
Of an Arab burial-place, which he saw while on 
the way from Alexandria to Jerusalem, he writes: 


“Even in this desert is felt the instinct which 
prompts us to beautify the resting-places of the 
dead. The region produces a liliaceous plant, 
with a large bulb, and large, thick leaves, of a 
deep green color. 

“Bunches of these were planted at the head 
and foot of many of the graves. A singular 
custom, I perceived, prevails here, of laying the 
garments of the dead on the ground above them. 
At the head of one of the graves lay a woman’s 
blue cotton dress, as fresh, almost, in appear- 
ance, as if it had ju&t come from the loom. 

“IT remarked several articles of male attire, 
some of them much decayed by the length of 
time they had remained onthe ground. On one 
poor fellow’s grave lay only his thrum-cap, prob- 
ably the sole part of his raiment which was 
thought in a fit condition to serve as his monu- 
ment. The grave of a child fixed my attention, 
at each end of which a tuft of the plant I have 
already mentioned was growing freshly, and be- 
tween them lay a little garment of blue cotton, 
and another of white with a crimson stripe run- 
ning through it. 

“Near by, and eco: | dragged away by the 
jackals, was the skin of a lamb, with a soft, 
silky fleece, which had formed the child’s outer 
garment in winter. I replaced it on the grave, 
and could not help thinking how tenderly, to 
judge by these tokens, that child must have 

een cherished, and that, when it was carried 
out dead from the humble abode of its parents, 
their low brown tent pitched on the green sward, 
the heart of its mother must have been pierced 
by a sorrow as sharp as is felt at such a loss in 
the most civilized country.” 


scans iilllltisiiapiontiaanin 
BETTER ANSWER HIS OWN PRAYER. 


Few good people practise so well as they pray, 
which shows that they pray without thinking, 
and then act without remembering what they 
said when they prayed: 


In leading family devotion, one bitter cold 
morning, a praying, but not very practical pro- 
fessor of religion, asked God to remember and 
pity the ~ feed the hungry,-and clothe the 
naked. Itso happened that while he and his 
family were encircling a well-furnished table, @ 
few minutes later, a poor neigh bor came in, wish- 
ing to buy a bushel of wheat, and have it on 
trust. Being bluffly denied the favor, with a 





morning, and the gentleman was shown to a 


heavy heart he quit the house, and sadly turned 
his face toward his home of destitution. But the 
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door was scarcely closed after the poor man, be- 
fore a little bright-eyed girl ventured to suggest 
that “Pa better answer his own prayer, by feed- 
ing his hungry neighbor.” It was a nail in a 
sure place. The poor man was quickly recalled, 
and more than a bushel of wheat given him. 


—_+o»—___—_ 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S HOME. 


The great Prussian statesman is very fond of 
country life, and has a beautiful estate at Varzin. 
The heuse is a common dwelling, of no preten- 
sions, but the park behind it has few equals any- 
where: 


It was this park -which induced Prince Bis- 
marck to purchase Varzin. 
house, the undulations of the soil begin, and the 

ark gradually merges into the woods, and 
‘orms, with them, one broad, green ocean of fo- 
liage, which seems here and there broken into 
forest waves. Grand beeches, ancient oaks, 
pines, firs and birch trees, lend variety to the 
view. In the midst of them lies the estate. 

Prince Bismarck only allows trees enouch to 
be felled to let sufficient air and light into his 
woods. His letters to his sister show how dearly 
he loves farming and hunting, the forest, and 
the quiet life of a country gentleman. 

The Prince and his family live a retired life, 
and keep all those whose curiosity brings them 
into the neighborhood at a distance. After 
breakfast, the most pressing business is de- 
spatched by the side of the pond behind the 
house, in the shade of the beech trees, and then 
the Chancellor hastens into the forest, generally 
on horseback, to inspect the improvements which 
are being made. 

He is noted for his kindness to the villagers. 
The landed gentry of the neizhborhood fre- 
quently visit the family, where they always find 
a hearty welcome, and the relatives and friends 
of the Prince, many of whom live in the prov- 
ince, often spend several days with him. The 
house, though it cannot be called handsome, is 
spacious, and there is room enough in it for 
twenty or thirty guests. 

In the park of Varzin there is a large heronry. 
The herons are the first birds to come with the 
spring, and the last to leave with the autumn. 

he males fly twice every day to the sea shore in 
search of food. They are the sacred birds of 
Varzin. The woods abound with wild swine. 
Herds of from twenty to thirty may frequently 
be seen. Other game is also plentiful. 

Politics at the house of the Prince are a for- 
bidden subject, with the exception of the inter- 
esting episodes of the last war, which are often 
related and discussed. There is no stiffness at 
Varzin ; that would be opposed alike to the char- 
acter of the host, and the fine tact of the hostess. 
I believe her chief wish is that the time may not 
be far distant when they will be able to retire 

altogether from the noise and bustle of the basy 
world to the quiet enjoyments of Varzin. And 

the “Pomeranian squire,” as he often calls him- 

self, would have no objection to the change. 





THE VALUE OF A NEWSPAPER. 


The following is the po yey ee of a mechanic, 
concerning the benefits of a newspaper: 

Ten years ago, [lived in a town in Indiana. 
On returning home one night, for I am a carpen- 
ter by trade, I saw a little girl leave my door, 
and I asked my wife who she was. She said 
Mrs. Harris had sent her after their newspaper, 
which my wife had borrowed. As we sat down 
to tea, my wife said to me, by my given name,— 

“I wish you would subscribe for the newspa- 
per, it is so much comfort to me when you are 
away from home.” 

“TI would like to do so,” said I, “but you know 
I owe a payment on the house and lot. It will 
be all I can do to meet it.” 

She replied, “If you will take this paper, I will 
sew for the tailor to pay for it.” 

I subscribed for the paper; it came in due time 
to the shop. While resting, one noon, and look- 
ing over it, I saw an advertisement of the county 
geen aamaa to let a bridge that was to be 

uilt. 

I put in a bid for the bridge, and the job was 
awarded to me, on which I cleared three hundred 
dollars, which enabled me to pay for my house 
and lot easily, and for the newspaper. If I had 
not subscribed for the newspaper, I weuld not 
have known any thing about the contract, and 
could not have met my payment on my house 
and lot. A mechanic never loses any thing by 
taking a newspaper. 


a - 


NEW BOOKS, 

Wowrpers or Water. From the French. Edited by 
Prof. Schele de Vere. Sixty-four illustrations. A volume 
of a series of unequalled excellence, well known as “The 
Mlustrated Library of Wonders.”* Although prepared for 
Popular reading, it is the result of the most painstaking, 
scientific research and ofthe ripest scholarship. Published 
by Scribner & Co. 


Brvovac axD BATTLE. Upward and Onward Series. 
By Oliver Optic. One of the writer’s higher class of fic- 
tions, exhibiting the struggles and adventures of a young 
American volunteer in the Italian army in 1859, Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


SopnHomores oF RADCLIFFE, or James Trafton and his 
Bosom Friends. By Elijah Kellogg. While usually com- 
mending the books of this writer, we have a prejudice 
against this story. Acts of heartless cruelty practised 
Upon a weak-minded college mate are not clever jokes, 
under any circumstances, but unfortunately such as a 
boy wanting in moral principle and refinement of feeling 
will be very willing to imitate. Published by Lee & 
Shepard. 

Tue Doctor's DavcuTER. By Sophie May. A story 
for girls, by a faultless writer, displaying her character- 
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istic humor and skill. Pp. $30. Published by Lee & 
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CUTTING OFF THE CURLS. 


ay laughing, rambling, rollicking Fred 
) os too big and old 
For his cunning, curling baby head; 
I must ‘‘shingle’’ the locks of gold. 


So here he sits in the great arm-chair, 
A towel ’neath his dimpled chin, 
Holding it up with a merry air, 
A net to catch the ringlets in. 


Twelve beautiful curls, so long and fair, 
Round the head of my little man; 

I straighten the shining, tangled hair, 
And cur! it over again. 


It will be my lovely task no more 
To comb out these pretty tresses; 

I linger long, and twine them o’er 
My finger, with soft caresses. 


Some foolish tears on the curls fall down; 
Each tress seems a dear baby joy, 
As the scissors clip them, one by one, 
Snatched out of the life of my boy. 
No need of the pretty stockings now; 
Little short pants and buttoned suits 
Must be laid aside; I wonder how 
My baby will look in long-legged boots 
I wonder if papa will know his Fred, 
On the steps, when he comes from the store; 
Or will he say to the funny shorn head, 
“What little stranger is at my door?” 


He 


For the Companion. 


SAVED BY A SHOE-STRING. 





One bright May morning, Harry’s mamma 
started off on a shopping expedition “in town,” 
promising Harry a Noah’s Ark when she came 
back, if Maggie could tell her that he had been 
a good boy all the time she was gone, and charg- 
ing Maggie, over and over again,.to be sure and 
not lose sight of Harry for a single moment all 
day, nor to let him go near tlie cellar stairs. 

In fact, she gave her so many instructions in 
regard to the little boy that it would have been 
a wonder indeed, if she could have kept them all 
in her mind, and the last thing, as she ran down 
the steps to the carriage, she said, ‘“Now, Mag- 
gie, do be sure and keep his shoe-strings tied. I 
expect one of these days he will trip himself up 
with the troublesome things, and break his neck; 
they are always hanging round his feet. 

Maggie promised faithfully, and truly meant 
what she said, for she was a kind-hearted girl, 
and dearly loved Harry, but was sometimes a 
little thoughtless, as Harry’s mother well knew. 

Every thing went on as smoothly as possible 
all the morning; Harry helped Maggie dust the 
parlor, and make the beds, and, in turn, she 
took him into the orchard, and made dandelion 
curls for him until their heads were both quite 
covered with the damp, tickling tresses. 

On the way home, Maggie saw Susan, who 
lived in the next house, spreading Mrs. Reed’s 
baby’s aprons on the grass to whiten, so she 
stopped to ask how many he wore a week, and 
stood chatting over the fence, while Harry ran 
on towards the house. 

He stopped, now and then, to fill his hands 
with buttercups and dandelions, but soon came 
to the spring, which always bubbles up among 
the stones, even in the hottest August days. 

There was an old tub set down in the ground, 
which was full of the clear, fresh water; here 
James brought the ponies to drink, and filled his 
water-pot to shower the plants. 

As Harry stood looking into the tub, he saw a 
sweet little face, with a wreath of silky curls, 
and the dandelion ringlets, which Maggie had 
made, and hung all round his hat, and behind 
his ears, saucily dancing up and down, over his 
forehead, and into his eyes. 

“Pitty baby,” said he. “What zour name?” 

Strange to say, the little image made him no 
answer. 





Still the “pitty baby” did not speak to him. 
“What ze matter? Can’t zou talk, ’cause zou 
dot parwegorwic in zour toof, like mamma?” 
Harry was greatly disappointed in having all 
his advances reeeived so silently, but making 
one more attempt, as the little face looked very 
smiling and pleasant all the time, he said, “Want 
to smell of my fowers?’”’ and reaching forward, 
tohis great delight, he saw the little stranger 
coming towards him, too. 
In his joy, he exclaimed, “I tiss zou,” and put- 
ting his rosy lips together, he bent still farther 
to reach the face of his new acquaintance, when 
—splash, and O, how cold it was! 
Maggie, still gossipping over the fence, heard 
the noise, thought instantly of the tub, and see- 
ing Harry was not in sight, screamed loudly, 
and ran towards the spring. 
As she came near it, she saw one little foot fly- 
ing in the air, and the other was caught by the 
loosening string to a hook on the outside of the 
tub. 
Maggie was so frightened she had hardly 
strength to pull him out; but he was very light, 
and it was not half a minute from the time he 
fell into the tub, before he was out again, though 
it seemed a long time to Magzie. 
In a very little while, he looked as rosy as ever, 
and Maggie took him in her arms, and hastily 
ran to the house to change his wet clothes. 
As she pulled off the dripping garments, Har- 
ry asked, “What makes my dess so wet?” 
“You fell into the water, my darling, 
Maggie. 
“Harry only wanted to tiss that ’ittle boy,” 
said he; “but he runned off, and pushed me into 
the water.” 
Maggie’s tears fell fast on his golden curls, as 
she thought how terrible might have been the 
punishment of her carelessness. It was a se- 
vere lesson, and she never forgot it, but is al- 
ways most tenderly careful of her little charge, 
so that her daily increasing thoughtfulness is 
remarked by all. N. 
ONLY A PIN. 

“Only two or three days ago, an overseer in 
the mills found a pin, which cost the company 
about three hundred dollars.” 

“Was it stolen?” asked Susie. 
must have been very handsome. 
mond pin?” 

“O, no, my dear, not by any means. It was 
just such a pin as people buy every day, and use 
without stint. Here is one upon my dress.” 

“Such a pin as that cost three hundred dol- 
lars!’ exclaimed John. “I don’t believe it.” 

“But mamma says it’s a true story,” inter- 
posed Susie. 

“Yes, [know it to be true; and this is the 
way the pin happened to cost so much: You 
know that calicoes, after they are printed and 
washed, are dried and smoothed by being passed 
over heated rollers. Well, by some mischance, 
a pin dropped so as to lie upon the principal 
roller, and, indeed, became wedged into it, the 
head standing out a little way from the surface. 

“Over and over went the roller, and round 
and round went the cloth, winding at length 
upon still another roller, until the piece was 
measured off. Then another piece began to be 
dried and wound; and so on, until a hundred 
pieces had been counted off. These were not 
examined immediately, but removed from the 
machinery and laid aside. 

“When, at length, they came to be inspected, it 
was found that there were holes in every piece 
throughout the web, and only three-quarters of 
a yard apart. Now, in each piece there were 
from thirty-five to forty-five yards; and at 
twelve cents a yard, that would count up to 
about five hundred dollars. 

“Of course, the goods could not be classed as 
perfect goods; so they were sold as remnants, at 
less than half the price they would have brought 
had it not been for that hidden pin. 

“Now, it seems to me that when a boy takes 
for his companion a profane swearer, a Sabbath- 
breaker, or a lad who is untruthful, and a little 
girl has for her playmate one who is unkind, or 
disobedient, or in any way a wicked child, they 
are like the roller which took to its bosom the 
pin. Without their being able to help it, often 
the evil influence clings to them, and leaves its 
mark upon every body with whom they come in 
contact.” —Child’s Treasury. 


SINGULAR ESCAPE, 


A Peoria man was attacked and knocked down 
by a wild steer, which attempted to pin him to the 
ground. Luckily, the animal’s horns passed be- 
tween the man’s body and arms. Possessing 
great muscular power, the man seized the horns 
and with all his force twisted the steer’s neck 
and threw him. He then jumped up and ran, 
but his flight was needless, as the steer was 
found dead the next morning just where he was 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 


To be my jirst I must be round, 

Where hacks, and cabs, and busses meet, 
With trains of cars I’m always found, 

And oft go thundering ’long the street. 


You'll find my second in the sea, 
Composed of solid rock or sand, 
Which gallant sailors manfully 
ust overcome to reach the land, 


Some in | third are sometimes killed, 

And doubtless you have often heard 
Of soldiers, who, so nicely drilled, 

Were safely standing in my third. 
~ whole is but a simple thing, 

et oft precedes the ang segs, H mang 

And would, indeed, were he a king, 

And used it as a laborer can. 

E. B. CLEMENT. 
2. 


REDUS NO. 1. 





One of the United States. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A game. 
. Part of the body. 
A country. 
. A Scripture female name. 
. An article. 
The initials spell a country in Asia; the feat a 
country in Europe. ELL. 


Um CO Do 


4. 
BURIED PRESIDENTS. 
She has te do a large washing to-night. 
He will never know if we eat a damson or two. 
Our dog ran to Trenton in thirty minutes. 
It is Jack’s only chance to escape. 
The steamboat will leave the pier certainly by 8 
o’clock, perhaps earlier. JACK. 


5. 


REBUS NO. 2. 





Good advice to young people. 


6. 
OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in succeed, but not in fail. 

My second is in rope, but not in rail. 

My third is in knot, but not in tie. 

My /our:h is in corn, but not in rye, 

My /ifth is in need, as well as in crave, 

My sixth is in economy, but not in save. 

My seventh is in plant, but not in weed. 

My eighth is in mind, but not in heed. 

My ninth isin cut, but not in blow. 

My tenth is in scull, but not in row. 

My eleventh is in heart, but not in liver. 

My whole is the name of a very long river. 
E. T. 0, 





Conundrums. 

Why is a philanthropist like a cannibal? Because 
he is a lover of mankind. 

What word mf be pronounced quicker by adding 
two more letters? Quick. 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world? The 
bridge of the nose. 

When is a black dog not a black dog? When it’s 
a greyhound. 


When is a small fish-pond like abird-cage? When 
there is a perch in it. 


Why is the coupling-chain of a locomotive like 
love? Because it’s a tender attachment. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. Tene. 
2. Well begun is half done. 
8. Quebec, Altoona, Metz, Frankfort, Berlin, Ven- 


4. Rise, Item. Seem, Enima. 
6. “Ask your purse what you should buy.” 





wn, his neck having been broken. 


6. Youth’s Companion. 
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A BRAVE ACT. 


The quict heroism of facing danger merely to 
do good, earns fame for the hero all the more as 
he does not ask it, nor even make himself known. 
In describing the fire of 1811 in New York, the 
Post of that city says: 

The lofty spires near by of the “Brick Meet- 
ing,” “St. Paul’s” and “St. George’s Chapel,” 
enveloped in the rapidly passing embers, soon 
became the special objects of watchfulness and 
anxiety. Thousands of uplifted eyes, and we 
doubt not prayers, were directed toward these 
holy tabernacles, now threatened with speedy 
destruction. And there was cause forfear. Near 
the ball at the top of the “Brick Church” a blaz- 
ing spot was seen outside, and apparently not 
larger than a man’s head. Instantly a thriJl of 
fear evidently ran through the bosoms of thou- 
sands crowding the park and the wide area of 
Chatham Street. 

“What can we do?” was the universal ques- 
tion? “What in the world can be done?” was 
in every body’s mouth. 

The kindling spot could not be reached from 
the inside of the tall steeple, nor by ladders out- 
side, neither could any fire engine, however pow- 
erful, force the water to that lofty height. With 
the deepest anxicty, fear and trembling, all fa- 
ces were turned in that direction. 

At this moment of alarm and dread a sailor 
appeared on the roof of the church, and very 
soon was seen climbing up the steeple, hand 
over hand, by the lightning rod—yes, by the 
rusty, slender iron. 

Of course the excitement now became most 
intense; and the perilous undertaking of the 
daring man was watched every moment, as he 
slowly, step by step, grasp by grasp, literally 
crawled upward by means of his slim conduc- 
tor. 

Many fears were expressed among the immense 
crowd, watching every inch of his ascent, for 
there was no resting place for hands and feet, 
and he must hold on or fall and perish; and 
should he succeed in reaching the burning spot 
how could he possibly extinguish it, as water, 
neither by hose nor buckets, could be sent to his 
assistance! 

“But where there is a will there is a way,” 
says the old maxim, and it was at this feraful 
crisis he reached the kindling spot, and firmly 
grasping the lightning rod in one hand, with the 
other he removed the tarpaulin hat from his 
head, and with it, literally, blow after blow, 
thick, strong and unceasing, extinguished or beat 
out the fire! Shouts of joy and thanks greeted | t 
the noble fellow, as he slowly and safely descend- 
ed to the earth again. The “Old Brick” was 
thus preserved from the great conflagration of 
that Sunday morning. Our hero quickly disap- 
peared in the erowd, and it was said immediate- 
ly sailed abroad, with the favorable wind then 
blowing. A reward was offered for the person 
who performed this daring, generous act; but it 








is said that some impostor passed himself off for 
the real hero, and obtained the promised amount. 





A KEY UP A MAN’S NOSE. 
A smaller thing than this, even, has many a time 
unlocked the door, and let life out; but in the follow- 
ing case all danger had ceased to be looked for: 


The Hartford Times says: 

Mr Eli Hempstead died a short time since, in New 
Haven, from a mostsingular cause. Some years ago, 
he was attacked with insanit , and was sent to the 
Insane Retreat in this city. While there, he pushed 
a watch-key up his nose, and after his recovery in- 
formed his physician what he had done. An effort 
was made to get it out, without success. He left the 
Retreat, and nothing further was done to remove the 
article, though he occasionally spoke of feeling it. 
In a year or two, he was attacked with a sharp _ 
at the lower part of the rightlung. He suffered fro: 
it for some thn, when it pane ‘away, aud for two 
years he enjoyed good health. A few ‘Weeks ago, he 
went to New Haven with an invoice of produce, and 
while engaged lifting barrels, was again attacked 
with pain and bleeding from the lungs. He was 
taken to his father’s house, where in a few days he 
died. His case was so singular that the Fey soe 
made a post mortem examination, when they found 
the key embedded in the lower part of the lung, and 
surrounded by a lump in a state of mortification. 
The key had dropped out of the nose, through the 
windpipe, into the lung, and had remained there 
over four years. 
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STRUCK HIM. 

Any man is weak who cannot control his own 
temper. A strong man is master of himself. The 
great missionary, Ilenry Martin, when a young man, 
had violent bursts of passion. In one of these, he 
threw a carving-fork at his sister, and came near kill- 
ing her. That incident taught him self-control. 
The following sad story has a moral for all: 


A couple of young men, students at the East Ala- 
bama Male College, a few days ago, were playing 
with an apple, throwing it at one another, when, it 
seems, One threw the apple rather too hard, and it 
struck the other in the head. He seized a chair, and 
felled his opponent to the floor, He lay there some 
minutes, and, not moving, his companion picked him 
up, and laid him on the bed. 

Thinking he had not seriously harmed him, he told 
no one about the occurrence, making some ordinary 
excuse when questioned about his absence. And not 
until just before the man died did he let it be known 
what was the matter. The physicians were at once 
summoned, but it was too late. The fractured skull 
had rested on the brain too long, and death ensued. 
He could have been saved if assistance had been 
called in time. 
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WHAT AN ELEPHANT COSTS, 


Those who think they shall ever invest in such live 
stock will be interested in the following scale of 
prices of wild beasts: 


At the sale of a menagerie by auction at Cincinnati, 
recently, a pair of camgls, dam and baby, went for 
$430; two other camels at $ 410 and $500; an —. 
“Bismarck, "for $2,700; a grizzly bear for $3825; 
“happy family,” consisting of four monkeys and : 
smooth ’coon, for $135; four lion cubs at $860; three 
Mexican lions at $1,100; a Moness and two cubs al 
$385; and another lioness with four cubs at $320; two 
lions at $500 each; and a cage containing a royat 
Bengal tiger and a ieopard for $3,900. 


a 
A WET SALUTE, 


A lady in Bridgton, Me., having been considera- 
bly annoyed by the hens coming , o~ the entry of 
her house and pecking the loose plastering from the 
wall, thought, while washing dishes, one morning, 
that she heard her fowls —— as usual. So, with 
dish-cloth in hand, she hastened to open the inner 
door, her annoyance gathering force, meanwhile, and 
giving her rag a war-like flourish, she uttered a tre- 
mendous “sho—o—o!” Imagine her chagrin at be- 
holding—not the hens, but a stranger, who, after 

wiping from his face the drops of dishwater with 
which the good housewife had sprinkled him, said, 

in a voice perfectly calm, ‘Well, mum, if ye’ve go} 
any more spare rags, I should like to sell ye some 
tin-ware for ’em.’ 

a 


CHANGES OF LAND AND SEA, 


The waves may pound and pulverize the rocky 
coasts, but the debris thus formed is not lost; it is 
carried to other places, where it is deposited in the 
form of superposed sediments. It has been long re- 
marked that at the northern end of the Red Sea the 
Isthmus of Suez increases with extraordinary rapid- 
ity in consequence of marine contributions of this 
nature, This isthmus has double the width it had at 
the time of Herodotus. At that epoch Hicropolis 
stood on the shore of the sea; now it is as near the 
+ apccnaaaee as the Red Sea, standing justin the 
middle. 
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HumBo.ptT and Lamartine first met on the top of 
Vesuvius. It was the eve of an eruption, but Lam- 
artine descended the crater. For this hazardous ex- 

jloit Humboldt considered him a fool; and because 
umboldt remained at the surface, Lamartine al- 
ways pronounced him to be superficial. 


Mr. StrepnHens, in his ‘Incidents of Travel,”” men- 
tions that the tombstones in the Turkish buryin 

rounds are all flat, aad contain little hollows which 
hold the water after a rain, and attract the birds, 
who resort thither to slake their thirst, and sing 
amongst the trees. 


A LaDy was showing little Zaidee some pictures 
of birds, among which was a ee. he lady 
told Zaidee that it was a bird which sang beautifully 
in the night, adding, ‘‘we have no nig tingales in 
this country, as they have in England. 

“No,” replied Zaidee, promptly ; ‘but we have 
cats that sing in the night. I often hear them.” 


“Jonn,” said a doting ponent to her rather insa- 
| bo bo “can you eat that pudding with impuni- 

a don’t know,” replied the young hopeful, 
Ubut I guess I can with a spoon.” 


“ILCAN SPEAK seven different magengns, ” said a 
convict, as he entered the yp “No mat- 
ter,” said the keeper, ‘‘we have but © one language 
here, and very little of that. ” 


Why is your older brother like a field of grass? 
Because he is past your age (pasturage). 


Wuy should a wee be a good base-ball 1 eed 
Because, naturally, it is an excellent jiy-- We. 





BoeveEtr's COCOAINE stops falling of the io het. 





OYS! Take The Lilliputian Advertiser, a capital lit- 
tie paper at 10c.a year. Box 46, Litchfield, Ct. 4—2t 


j;OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELEK, Lowell, Mass. 38—tf 


AUGH and Grow Fat!—15 cents a year. 
<= aes Address Youth’s Standard, Le 








Speci- 
banon, Rt. 





R BOYs. ‘the National Boys’ Paper, 48 columns, 
monthly, 50 cts. a year, —_— ‘or stamps. = 
dress, OUR BOYS, Chicago, Il (= 


HEFFIELD | SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL a 
2 a in aaa on n Application, 4—lt 


acy COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they 
= can be, by a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


$425 


Mistgnoet t EXPOSE! Low toeat Fire! Cut 
offanose! kun, etc. 15 cents and stamp. 
3—cowdt E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 


(AME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popular and 

instructive Game sent postpaid for 10 cts. and stamp. 

Liberal discount to the trade. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 4—2t 


NLY $1 cach for postpaid collections of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds. Or send two-cent stamp for cata- 
logue and select for yourself. SARAH H, MARIIN, 
Marblehead, Mass. 4—eow2t 
I UNTING, Trapping ‘and Fishing made easy. 

Best Book; 76 pages; 50 engravings. Only 20 cents, 
pares Send for Catalogues of Books, etc. 

C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. y. 


f 500 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
vo by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per 
day. Two entire ly new articles, salable as tlour. Address 
N. HW. WHILE, Newark, New Jersey. e 4—lt 


\ ANTED. “and won 














f& A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 











Address 
4—it 





To energetic men and women we give 

a ment that pee from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 
dress J. LATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, St., » Boston, 
2t 


Mass. 

MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 

ples ani full particulars FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 

boro’ 2—ly 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. i pata & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
—ly 

1 IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 

Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 

GUtN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army ~ oe —— 











&c., bought or traded for. "Agents Wanted 


PROTRUDING toe is not a sightly thing, say 

nothing about health and comfort. SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes never wear out at the toe, 

For Sale by all Dealers. 2—4t 


JHE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—'ihe most complete device = marking 
Clothing, Cards, ete., ever invented. Price ny, $1 00. 
Samptes Free. Address H. W. HU BBARD 
45—L3t Hartford, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 

the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History, Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for —— or complete canv: ae outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COITLE & CO., P. 0. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 4i—tf 














FASTEN YOUR WINDOWS down or up with 
the Reisinger Sash Lock and Support. No spring, no 
mutilation of sash; cheap, durable, easily applied—holds 
sash at any place ‘desired, and automatically locks the 
window when down. Send for circular. On enclosing 25 
ets, a circular and a japanned lock will be mailed to any 
address, postpaid. ‘Ihe trade supplied. Agents wanted 
everywhere, H, C. Demmine, Treas., Harrisburg, Pa 


T OW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. 
Paint the Slides, Make Dissolving Views, and Give 
an Exhibition. Also the new and beautiful art’ of Cote- 
riptts Painting, by which beautiful effects may be o! 
tained 
will be found in Happy Hovrs. For copies send 
Cents to HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 22 a = 
it 








2 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, “gel 


Full instructions in the above, and eins. 


NEW INVENTIONS—NEW STYLES. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices, 


We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value; including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY. 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest difficulty. 

Also, NEW STYLES of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUES, sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the quak- 
ty ofthe Mason & Hamlin's Organs, for it is scarcely dis- 
puted by any that they are THE BEST IN THE WORLD; the 


VERY STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is ebtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style and class the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin Or. 
gans is established, it is not so widely known that the 
prices are not higher than those of ordinary instruments, 
We offer the largest variety in the country—one to thir. 
teen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of the 
Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent postpaid, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


596 Broadway, New York, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
+ never rip or leak. It 


OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


3—3t 











Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of facture is lete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has tho 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consamed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin A, hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch preduced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, = ae. Florence, Weed , Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best _— 
thread, ok en on receipt of $100. A 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, “Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 31—eowl3t 








Dr. Walker’s 


California 

New York. Vinegar Bitters. 

HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line Made from the 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 4 Bonnehesas nee 
rant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and WO 


Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to $10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Direct Bounty of $400. 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 

SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on For- 
eign and native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS Brown. ‘The prescription was discovered by him 
in such a providential manner that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every- 
body who has used it for Fits, never having failed in a sin- 
gle case. The ingredients may be obtained from an drug- 
ist. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. . HELPS 

ROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J 4—2t 
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the proprietor of Dr. 

Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts,~ 


$500 REWARD is offered by 
Sage's 
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SILVER TIPPED SHOES 
WEAR TWICE AS LONG 
as shoes without. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


the CrLesratep WILSON SHUTTLE 
Sxwite MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For lilustrated Circulars, Address, 
ILSON Szewrtne MaAcuHINECO., Cleveland, O.; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
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Send for the new edition of 


—_ to laugh ne ht out, send for one tad rato 
Price 20c. fr 
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[ISTION, Head- 
htness of the 
zziness, Sour Eructatior 


f the 
n the Mouth, Bilious “Attacks, Paipitation of the 
Heart, Inflammation of the Lu ungs, F Le in the regions 
of_the Kidneys 8 +f S cured 5 mittens. 
FOR SEASES, Eru i Ga 
on Bice. oe Me ape 
buncles, Ring-worms, ake I Peso 
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‘ape other W 
tem are emeatwany destroyed 
J. Watxer, Proprietor. . H. 2 en 
@en. Accut, San Francisco, Cal., and 32 & 34 Commerce 8t., N. 
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THE WEED 
‘‘Family Favorite’? 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY ef work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EaSiEsT to operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise, 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


N= LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location, H. M. WILLARD, A. M., 
Secaan ton faaies Cc dllegiate, College Pre- 

complete courses of study ; ’ Co 

Ty, ‘and = - 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues 
tion. to either Principal at 
HARRIMAN, 


Scie aentite, Terms = A Aug. 30 
or 
ee'y, Wiaharvilla, Soke “Hon er, 
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